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The Madras Mail.— Tit. Miller has taught Shake- 
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Sve passed through the Christian College. And in his 
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S been that these plays must have been written 
with the obieet, among others, of making plain the 
rnral nrineiples which Lderlie the ordinary occurrences 
S hlC Stand that it is this feature of Shakespare’s 
plays which makes them not only an intellectual 
Sscipline but a means of real benefit to Jiose upon 
whom they have their full and proper influence. 
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LORD MOBLEY’S DESPATCH 

THE EEFOEM PEOPOSALS. 



The following is the full text of Lord Morley's D6s* 
pateh 

I have to acknowledge the important despatch of the 
1st October, 1908, in which I had submitted for approval 
and decision a group of constitutional reforms framed 
by Your Excellency in Council, in pursuance of a policy 
initiated more than two years ago. Your proposals in 
their present shape are the outcome of a tentative pro^ 
jeet placed, in August last year, in the hands of Local 
Governments in India with instructions to consult 
important bodies and individuals representative of vari- 
ous classes of the community before putting their own 
conclusions before the Government of India. Those- 
instructions, as you are very evidently justified in assur- 
ing me, were carried out with great care and thorough- 
ness. After examining, moreover, the enormous mass- 
of material gathered together in a prolonged operation,, 
I gladly recognise the admirable industry, patience,, 
thought and candour with which that material has been 
sifted by your Government and worked' out into practi- 
cal proposals, liberal in. their spirit and comprehen- 
sive in their scope. I have taken all the .pains demanded* 
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by their importance to secure special consideration of 
them in Council. It is a sincere satisfaction to me to 
find myself able to accept the substantial part of Your 
Eseellency’s scheme, with such modifications as would 
naturally occur to different minds in handling problems 
of remarkable difficulty in themselves and reasonably 
open to a wude variety of solution. 

THE IMPERIAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

The original proposal of an Imperial Advisory Council 
was based on the interesting and attractive idea of as- 
soetating ruling Chiefs and territorial magnates of 
British India in guardianship of common and Imperial 
interests and as a means of promoting more intimate 
relations among component parts of the Indian Empire. 
The general opinion of those whose assent and eo-opera» 
tion would be indispensable has proved adverse, and 
Your Excellency in Council now considers that the pro- 
ject should for the present not be proceeded with. 

You still favour an Imperial Council composed only 
-of ruling Chiefs. Lord Ly tton made an experiment in 
this direction, but it remained without successful result. 
Lord Curzon afterwards proposed to create a Council 
composed exclusively of Princes contributing Imperial. 
Service Troops, and deliberating on that subject exclusi- 
vely, The opinion is pronounced that this also is likely 
to be unfruitful and ineffectual in practice. Your Ex- 
cellency’s project is narrower than the first of these two 
and wider than the second. I confess that, while entirely 
appreciating and sympathising with your object, I judge 
the practical difficulties in the way of such a Council 
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assembling under satisfactory conditions to be consi- 
derable, the expense, precedence, and housing, for in- 
stance, eten if there were no others, yet if not definitely 
discontinued with a view to assembly it could possess 
little OX’ no reality. It would obviously be a mistake to 
push the project unless it commands the clear assent 
and approval of those whose presence in the Council 
would be essential to its success, and the opinions ex- 
pressed in the replies with which you have furnished me 
lead me to doubt whether that condition can be secured. 
But in ease Your Excellency still favours this proposal, 
which is in itself attractive, I do not wish to express 
dissent at this stage, and if, after consultation with the 
leading Chiefs, you are able to devise a scheme that is 
at once acceptable to them and workable in practice, I 
am not inclined to place any obstacle in the way of a 
full and fair trial and in any event the doubt I have 
expressed must not be taken as discouraging consulta- 
tion with individual Chiefs according to the existing 
practice, for nobody with any part to play in Indian 
Government can doubt the manifold advantages of still 
further developing not only amicable but confidential 
relations of this kind with the loyal rulers in Indian 
States, possessed as they are of such peculiar authority 
and experience, 

PROVINCIAL ADVISORY COUNCILS. 

Next I agree with Your Excellency in the judgment 
that the question of a Council of notables for British 
India only should not be entertained, I am inclined 
furthermore, for my own part, to doubt whether the 
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creation ''of : Brovineial Advisory Conneils' is likely: to" 
prove an experiment of any marked actual value. The 
origin of the demand for bodies of that character, 
whatever the strength of such a demand amounts to, is 
undoubtedly the desire for greater facilities in the 
discussion of public measures. Your Exeelleney indi- 
cates what strikes me as pointing in a more hopeful 
direetion in the proposition that this claim for increas- 
ed facilities of discussion should be met rather by 
extending the powers of the existing Legislative Councils 
than by setting up large rival Councils which must to 
some extent conflict with them.” Large or small, such 
rivalry would be almost certain to spring up, and from 
the first the new species of Council would' be suspected 
as designed to be a cheek upon the old. As in the 
ease of ruling Chiefs or of notables in British India, 
so here, informal consultation with the leading men of 
a locality would have most or all of the advantages of 
an Advisory Council without the many obvious disadvant- 
ages of duplicating political machinery. 

ENLAEGEMENT OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

From these proposals I pass to what is, and what you 
declared to be, the pith and substance of the despatch 
under reply, “ The enlargement of the Legislative 
Councils,” you say, “ and the extension of their functions 
to the discussion of administrative questions are the 
widest, most deep-reaching and most substantial features 
of the scheme which we now put forward.” This per- 
fectly correct deseriptiGn evoked and justified the close 
scrutiny to which these features have been subjected 
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in my Council, and I am glad to believe that 
the .. i'Csiilt ,, reveals ' few ■ elements of .materia! 
diffierenee#; 

Your Government have now felt bound to deal first 
with the Imperial Legislative Council and from that work 
downwards to the Councils in the Provinces. I gather, 
however, from your despatch of the 21st March, 1907, 
that you ivould at that time have preferred, as Lord 
Lansdowne had done in 1892, to build up the higher 
fabric on the foundation of the Provincial Councils, 
In your circular letter of the 24th August, 1907, you 
observed that the most logical and convenient mode of 
dealing with the question would have been first to discuss 
and settle the composition, the electorates and the pow- 
ers of the Provincial Legislative Councils, and then to 
build up on the basis of these materials a revised 
constitution for the Imperial Council. In the absence of 
proposals from the Local Governments and Administra- 
tions, you were precluded from adopting this course, 
and, therefore, you set tentatively before them the line 
on which first the Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General and thereafter those of Governors and Lieuten- 
ant-Governors might be constituted. 

In your present letter you have followed the same 
order, but with the full materials before me such as 
are now supplied by local opinions, it appears to be 
both more convenient and, as you said, more logical 
to begin with the Provincial Councils and afterwards to 
consider the constitution. of the Legislative Council of 
the Governor-General. 
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PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

The first question that arises touches the principle of 
representation. This is fully discussed in paragraphs IS 
to 20, 26 to 31, and 34 of your letter. Citing previous 
discussions of the subject and referring to the precedent 
of the measures taken to give effect to the Sta,tute of 
1892, you adhere to the opinion that in the circiiin stances 
of India representation by classes and' interests is the 
only practicable method of embodying the principle in 
the constitution of the Legislative Councils (paragraphs 
A.D.). You justly observe that the principle to be borne 
in mind is that the election by the wishes of the people 
is the ultimate object to be secured, whatever may be the 
actual machinery adopted for giving effect to it. (para- 
graph 29.) Y"ou consider that for certain limited interests 
Corporations of Presidency towns, Universities, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, planting communities and the like 
limited electorates must exist as at present, and you 
foresee no serious obstacle in carrying out arrangements 
for that purpose. Difficulties come into view when you 
go beyond these limited electorates and have to deal 
with large and widespread interests or communities, such 
as the landholding and professional classes, or with 
important minorities, such as Mahomedans in most pro- 
vinces in India, and Sikhs in the Punjab, You dwell 
upon the great variety of conditions in the various 
provinces of the Indian Empire and the impossibility of 
applying any uniform system throughout, and your con- 
clusion generally appears to b^ that class electorates 
should be framed where this is practicable and likely to 
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lead fco good results, and in their failure or defect it will 
be necessary to have recourse to nomination. 

With the general principles advanced by Your Excel- 
lency in this chapter of our discussion I am in, entire 
accord. I agree that to some extent class representation 
must be maintained in the limited electorates to which 
you refer, and here, as you point out, no serious 
obstacle is to be anticipated. I agree also that the Legis- 
lative Council should reflect the leading elements of the 
population at large and that no system of representation 
would be satisfactory if it did not provide for the 
presence in the Councils of sufficient representatives of 
communities so important as are the Mahomedans and 
the landed classes. But, in examining your plans for 
obtaining their representation, I am struck wfith the 
difficulty of securing satisfactory electoral bodies under 
them and with the extent to which, as you expect, nomi- 
nation will be demanded to supply the deficiencies of 
election. The same awkwardness and perplexity appear 
in obtaining satisfactory representation of the Indian 
commercial classes where, as is found generally through- 
out India with very few exceptions, they have not esta- 
blished Associations or Chambers to repi*esent their 
interests. 

The ease of landholders is discussed in paragraphs 27 
to 29 of your letter with immediate reference to the 
Imperial Ijegislative Council, and the situation is just 
the same. If separate representation is to be secured 
for local Councils you jvill “ find it impossible to make 
any definite proposal which would admit of genera^ 
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^application.” (Para 27). You see difficulties in devising 
a constituency that should consist only of landholders 
deriving a eei^tain income from land (Para 2S), and you 
point out with much force the objections to election by 
voluntary Associations. In these observations I agree, 
■and especially in your remark that the recognition of 
Associations as electoral agencies should be regarded as a 
provisional arrangement to be maintained only until some 
regular electorate can be formed. 

The same difficulties as you observe in paragraph 30 
encounter the proposal to have a special electorate for 
Hahomedans in ■ some Provinces, as in Bombay the 
Hahomedans are so scattered that common organisation 
for electoral purposes is thought impracticable. In other 
Provinces it is proposed to found a scheme partly on a 
'property qualification and partly on a literary attainment; 
iu others again it is suggested that recourse might be 
had to voluntary associations.' One difficulty in regard 
to Mahoinedans is not mentioned in your letter for the 
provision in Province of a special electorate giving them 
a definite proportion of the seats on the Councils might 
Involve the refusal to them in that Province of a right 
to vote in the territorial electorates of which rural and 
Municipal Boards will afford the basis. If that were 
not done they would evidently have a double vote, and 
this would probably be resented by other classes of the 
.population. 

ELECTORAL COLLEGES. 

Without rejecting the various expedients suggested 
by Your Excellency for adoption in order to secure the 
^adequate presenta,tion of these important classes on the 
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Councils, I suggest for your eonsMerafcior* tliafc fcho 
object ill view might be better secured, at a-ny rate In the 
more advanced Provinces in India, by a modification of 
the system of a popular electorate founded on the prin- 
ciple of electoral Colleges. The use of this method is not 
in itself novel. It already exists in the group of District 
Boards and of Municipalities, wbieh in several Provinces 
return members to the Provincial Councils, The election 
is not committed to the Boards or Municipalities directly. 
These bodies choose electors, who then proceed to elect 
the representative of the group. I will briefly describe 
the scheme that at present commends itself to me, and in 
order to make the method of working clear I will assume 
hypothetical figures for a given Province. T^eb it be 
supposed that the total population of the Province is 
20 millions, of whom 15 millions are Hindus and o mil- 
lions Mahomedans, and the number of members to be 
elected 12. Then since the Hindus are to Mahomedans 
as three to one, nine Hindus should be elected to three 
Mahomedans. In order to obtain these members, divide 
the Province into three electoral areas, in each of which 
three Hindus and one Mahomedan are to be returned. 
Then in each of these areas constitute an electoral 
College consisting of, let us say, a hundred members. 
In order to preserve the proportion between the two 
religions, 75 of these should be Hindus and 25 Maho- 
medans. This electoral College should be obtained by 
callingupon the various electorates, which might be 
(a) substantial landowmers paying not less than a 
fixed amount of land-revenue, (5) the members of rural 
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or subdivisional Boards, (c) the members of District 
Boards, and (dj the members of Mnnieipal Corporations, 
to return to it such canditates as they desired, a 
definite number being allotted to each electorate. Out 
of those offering themselves and obtaining votes, the 75 
Hindus %vho obtained the majority of votes should be 
declared members of the College, and the 25 Musalmans 
who obtained the majority should similarly be declared 
elected. If the Musalmans returned did not provide 25 
members for the electoral College, the deficiency would 
be made good by nomination. Having thus obtained an 
electoral College containing 75 Hindus and 25 Musal- 
maiis, that body would be called upon to elect three 
representatives for the Hindus and one for the Maho-* 
medans. Each member of the College would have only 
one vote and could vote for only one candidate. In 
this way it is evident that it would be in the power of 
each section of the population to return a member in 
the proportion corresponding to its own proportion to 
the total population. 

In the same way the desired proportion could be 
obtained of any representatives of any particular inte« 
rest, as, for instance, of landowners. All that is neces- 
sary would be to constitute the electoral College in such 
a way that the number of electors representing the land- 
owning interest should bear to the total number the same 
proportion as the members of Council representing* that 
interest to be elected bear to the total number to be 
elected. 

In this manner minorities -would be protected against 
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exclusion by majorities and all large and important 
section of the population would have the opportunity of 
retmming members in proportion to their ratio to the 
total population. Their choice could in that event be 
exercised in the best possible way, that, namely, of popu-- 
lar election, instead of requiring Government to supply 
deficiencies by the dubious method of nomination. 

I do not wish definitely to prescribe such a scheme for 
adoption, whether locally or universally, but I commend 
it to your consideration. It appears to offer an expedient 
by which the objections against a system of nomination 
may be avoided, and it would work through a choice 
freely exercised by the electorate at large instead of by 
artificial electorates specially constituted for the purpose. 
No doubt it removes the primary voter by more than one 
stage from the ultimate choice and it does, not profess to 
be simple. I can only say that it is quite as simple as 
any scheme for representation of minorities can ever be,, 
the system of a single vote, which is an essential part of 
it. It is said to Avork satisfactorily in places where it ia 
in existence, and it is easy of apprehension by the elec- 
tors. It AA^ould have several great advantages. It would 
bring the classes specially concerned within the popular 
electorate, and so meet the criticisms of the Hindus fca 
which you refer in paragraph 30 ; second, it establishes 
a principle that Avould be an ansAver to further claims for 
representation by special classes or Associations : third,, 
it Avould ensure the persons chosen being actually drawn 
from the locality that the electoral College represents ; • 
fourth, it Avould provide a healthy stimulus to interest- 
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in local self-government by linking up local bodies (rural 
and Munieipal Boards) more closely with the Pro viiieia! 
Legislative Councils. To this end it might be provided 
that the candidate for election to the Provincial Council 
must himself have talcen part in local administration. 

The due representation of the Indian mercantile com- 
munity on which you touch in |)aragi’aph 31 of your 
letter might be included in the scheme if the commercial 
classes fail to organise themselves as you suggest tliat 
they may arrange to do, in Associations similar to the 
European Chambers of Commerce. 

To meet possible objections founded on the difficulty 
of bringing together electoral Colleges to vote in one 
place, I may add that this is not contemplated in the 
scheme* You refer at the close of paragraph 28 to the 
success of the Calcutta University in organising the 
election of Fellows by a large number of graduates 
scattered all over India. The votes of the electors in 
each College could, I imagine, be collected in the same 
manner without requiring them to assemble eta common 
centre. 

OFFICIAL MAJORITY TO BE DISPENSED WITH. 

From the electoral structure I now^ turn to the 
official element in the constitution of Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils dealt with in paragraphs 43 to ^6 of 
your letter. I first observe that in all of them you 
provide for a bare official majority, but you contemplate 
that in ordinary circumstances only the number of 
Official members necessary for the transaction of busi- 
ness shall be able to attend. The first question, there- 
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fore, is the necessity of maintaining in these Couheiis 
the majority of officials. 

We have before us to begin with the leading fact that 
in the important Province of Bombay there is in the 
Council, as at present composed, no official majority, 
and that the Bombay Government, even in the small- 
er of its alternative schemes, presented to Your Ex- 
cellency in Council is willing to dispense with such a 
majority, considering the character of the Legislation 
ordinarily coming before a Provincial Council It is not 
possible with due representation given to the various 
classes and interests in the community to do without 
a majority of officials. After a careful consideration, I 
have come to the conclusion that in Provincial Councils 
such a majority may be dispensed with provided that 
a substantial official majority is permanently maintained 
in the Imperial Legislative Council 

I do not conceal from myself the risks in such ah 
arrangement. The non-offieiai majority may press legis- 
lation of a character disapproved by the Executive 
Government. This should be met by , the exercise,. of 
the power to withold assent possessed by the. head of the 
Government then. Although the local Legislature is 
vested with power to make laws for. the peace, an’d 
good government of the territories .constituting .the 
Province, still the range of subjects is considerably nar-- 
rowed by the statutory exclusions noW in force, .Thns^ 
for example, the local. Legislature may jqot without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General Inaka or 
take into consideration any law affecting the public debt 
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India or. the Customs duties or any other tax or 
duty for the time being in force and imposed by the 
authority of the Governor-Generai in Council for the 
-general purposes of the Government of India, or re- 
gulating currency or postal or telegraph business, or 
altering in any way the Indian Penal Code, or affecting 
religion or religious rites or usages, or affecting the 
discipline or maintenance of Naval or Military forces, 
or dealing with patents or copyright, or the relations 
•of the Government with foreign Princes or States. 
It is difficult to see how any measure of such urgency 
that delay might work serious mischief can come before 
a Provincial Council ; for mere opposition to a useful 
and beneficial project would not come within this des- 
cription. On the other hand, and perhaps more often, 
there may be opposition on the part of the non-official 
Members to legislation that the Government desires. 
With a Council, however, representing divergent in- 
terests and realising together with its increased powers 
greater responsibility, a combination of all the non- 
official members to resist a measure proposed by the 
Government would be unlikely, and some non-officials 
at least would probably east their votes on the side 
of the Government. If however, a combination of all 
the non-official members against the Government ^vere 
to occur, that might be a very good reason for thinking 
that the -proposed measure was really open to objection, 
and should not be proceeded with. 

Your Excellency will recall since you came into the 
authority of Governor-General an Act proposed by a 
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Local Governmenfc wMqh a representative Legislative 
Council would almost certainly have rejected. Your 
Excellency’s action in withholding assent from the Act 
shows that in your judgment it would have been an 
advantage if the Loeal^ Government had been induced 
bj a hostile vote to reconsider their Bill. If, in spite 
of such hostile vote, the comparatively rare ease should 
arise where immediate legislation were still thought 
absolutely necessary, then the constitution as at 
present it stands provides an adequate remedy. The 
Governor-General in Council to-day possesses a concur- 
rent power to legislate for any Province, and though 
strongly favour a policy tha.t would leave to each local 
Legislature the duty of providing for its own require- 
ments, still I recognise in this power an ample safe- 
guard, should, under exceptional circumstances, a real 
demand for its exercise arise. 

CONSTITUTION OP PROVINCIAL COUNCILS. 

This decision will make it necessary to modify to some 
extent the constitution of the several Provincial Councils' 
proposed by you and will enable you to secure a wider 
representation. Subject to consideration of these details 
(which will not involve the postponement of the proposed 
Parliamentary Legislation for the amendment of the 
Indian Councils Act, 1892, and for other purposes), l am 
ready to accept generally the proposals for numbers and 
the constitution of the Councils set forth in your letter. 

THE IMPERIAL LECISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Your proposals in relation to the Imperial Legislative 
Council are necessarily entitled to the greatest weight. I 
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am glad to find myself able to accept them practically 
in their entirety. While I desire to liberalise as far as 
possible the Provincial Councils, I recognise that it is an 
essential condition of this policy that the Imperial supre- 
macy shall be in no degree compromised. I must, there- 
fore, regard it as essential that Yonr Excellency’s Council 
in its Legislative as -well as its Executive character should 
continue to be so constituted as to ensure its constant 
and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional 
obligations that it ow’es and must always owe to His 
.Majesty’s Government and to the Imperial Parliament 
. I see formidable drawbacks that have certainly not 
escaped Your Excellency to the expedient which you 
propose, and I cannot regard with favour the power of 
calling into play an official majority while seeming to 
dispense with it, I am unable to persuade myself that 
to import a. number of gentlemen to vote down some- 
thing upon which they may or may not have beard the 
arguments will prove satisfactory. To secure the required 
relations, I . am convinced that a permanent official 
majority in the Imperial Legislative Council is absolute- 
ly necessary, and this must outweigh the grave disadvan- 
tages that induce us to dispense with it in the , Provin- 
cial Legislatures. It need not be in any sense an over- 
whelming majority, and [this Your Excellency does not 
seek, but it must be substantial as it is certainly 
desirable that the Governor-General should be removed 
from the conflict of the division list and that the fate 
of any measure qr Resolution should not rest on his vote 
alQne. . ’ , . 
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I have already dealt in the earlier paragraphs of this 
Despatch with the elective principle, and it will he for 
Your Excellency to consider how far the popular electo- 
rate can be utilised for the return to your Legislative 
Couneii of landholders and Mahoinedans. Some modih- 
cations of the aeheme suggested for the Provinces will, 
no doubt, be necessary, and the electoral Colleges would 
probably have to be on the basis of Province and not of 
division, and the ease ot' the Central Provinces would 
probably (in view of the disappeai’anee of Advisory 
Councils) have to be met by nomination until a local 
Legislature is pi'ovided. 

I accept your proposals for securing the representa- 
tion of commerce both European and Indian. 

I also agree to your proposals as to nomination, but it 
will be a matter for your consideration whether to meet 
the requirement of a substantial official majority. The 
number of nominated officials should not be raised. 

Your plan for seeuriug occasional representation for 
the interest of minorities such as the Sikhs, the Parsis, 
the Indian Christians, the Buddhists arid the domiciled 
community meets with my entire approval, and I am in 
complete sympathy with your intention sometimes to 
appoifit one or two experts in connection with legisla- 
tion pending before Council. 

INCREASED FACILITIES FOR DEBATE. 

I turn to the proposals eontairied in paragraphs 57-59 
of your despatch affording further facilities for debate. 
This subject, as Y"our Excellency remarks, was not dealt 
with in the earlier correspondence out of whieli your 
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present proposals arise, but I am entirely in accord with 
Your Excellency’s Government in regarding it as of 
cardinal importance. 

The existing law which confines discussion, except 
on the occasion of the Annual Financial Statement, to 
the Legislative proposals actually before the Council 
imposes a restriction that I am convinced is no longer 
•either desirable or necessary. The plan of Your E:;eelien” 
•cy’s Government contemplate a wide relaxation of this 
restriction, and in sanctioning it generally I am confi- 
dent that these increased facilities, judiciously used, will 
be pronounced of the greatest advantage, not only by 
Councils and those whom they represent but also by 
Government who will gain additional opportunities both 
.of becoming acquainted with the drift of public opinion 
4 ind of explaining their own actions. 

EFFECT OF THE RESOLUTIONS. 

Taking the proposals in detail, I agree that the Resolu- 
tions to be moved should take the form of recommenda- 
tions to Government, having only such force and effect 
Government after consideration shall deem due to 
them. The introduction and discussion of Resolutions 
.should not extend to subjects removed from the cogni- 
.sanee of Legislative Councils by statute, and must ob- 
viously be subject to rules and restrietion.s. These, 
as Your Excellency observes, may best be laid down in 
the first place when the rules of business are drawn up 
and developed thereafter as experience may show to be 
•desirable. Meanwhile, I agree gerierally with the condi- 
tions suggested in paragraph 59 of your despatch. 1 must 
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however, remark upon the first of the suggested eoncli-^ 
tions that isolated incidents of administration or personal 
(.{Liestions maj be and often are at the same time matters 
of public and genera.l importance. It ^vould, in my 
opinion, be sufficient to lay down that Besolutions must 
relate to matters of public and general importance, in- 
asmuch as the President of the Council will have the 
power of deeiding finally whether any proposed Resolu- 
tion does, or does not, satisfy this condition. 

INTERPELLATION. 

la respect of rules on the asking of questions [ have 
come to the conclusion that subject to such restrietiops 
as may be found requisite in practice and to the existing 
general powers of the President the asking of supple- 
mentary questions should be allowed. Without these a 
system of formal questions met by formal replies must 
inevitably tend to become unx^eal and ineffective and in 
an assembly in which, under proper safeguards, free 
discussion and debate Is permitted and encouraged, there 
can be no sufficient reason for prohibiting that method 
of eliciting information and expressing indirectly the 
opinions and wishes of the questioners. 

DISCUSSION OF THE IMPERIAL BUDGET. 

Special importance attaches to rules as to the discus- 
sion of the Imperial Budget and I recognise with much 
satisfaction the liberality of the proposals that you have 
placed before me. The changes under this head consti- 
tute a notable step in the direction of giving to the 
representatives of Indian opinion a part in the most 
important administrative operation of the political year. 
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I approve the dates suggested for the promuigation of 
the Financial Statement and for the beginning and end- 
ing of its discussion in Committee, and I anticipate 
valuable results from the knowledge which your Govern- 
ment Aviii acquire in these debates of the views of those 
whom the proposed measures will chiefly and directly 
affect, and which it will be able to utilise in shaping its 
final flnaneial proposals for the year. Cienerally, also, I 
approve the rules sketclied in paragraph 64 for the regu- 
lation of discussions in Committee and of the moving of 
Resolutions and I concur in your opinion that the form 
of procedure should be such as to show clearly that 
the power of Executive action resides exclusively in 
Government, who, wfliile inviting the free expression 
of opinion in the form of Resolutions, do not 
thereby forego any part of the power and 
responsibility which has been and must continue 
to be in their hands. 

PROVINCIAL BUDGETS. 

Your proposals for the discussion of the Provincia] 
Budgets seem entirely sound. As in the ease of the 
Imperial Budget, so with respect to the Provincial 
finances, I observe with sati.sfaetion that provision is 
made for, full and free discussion and for the considera- 
tion by Government of the results of such discussion 
before the final proposals for the year are framed, and I 
believe that under the system suggested by youtiie l^oeal 
Governments will retain that ultimate control over the 
financial policy of their Provinces, without which not 
only the authority of the Government of India but als 
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that of the Secretary of State in Council and of Parlia- 
ment would inevitably disappear. 

FURTHHB, RBFOKMS- 

Your Excellency claims for your scheme as a whole 
” that it will really and eh'eetively ” associate the 
people of India in the work not “only of occasional 
legislation but of actual every-day administration.” The 
claim is abundantly justified, yet the scheme is not and 
hardly pretends to be a eomphite representation of the 
entire body of changes and improvements in the exist- 
ing system that are evidently present to the minds of 
some of those whom your Government has consulted and 
that to the best of my judgment are now demanded by 
the situation described in the opening words of the 
despatch. It is evidently desirable, Your Excellency will 
agree, to present our reformed constitutional system as 
a whole. From this point of view it seems necessary to 
attempt without delay an effectual advance in the direc- 
tion of local self-government. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The principles that should inspire and regulate mea- 
sures with this aim can hardly be laid down in sounder 
or clearer terms than in the Kesolution published by the 
Government of India on the IStli May, 1882. I do not 
know Where to look for a better expression of the views 
that should govern our policy under this important head, 
and I will venture to quote some passages in this memo- 
rable deliverance. Explaining the* proposal for local 
self-government of that date the Government of India 
place themselves on ground which may well be our 
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grouiKl also. “ It is not primarily,” they say, “ with a 
view to improvement in administration that this measure 
is put forward and supported, it is ehiefiy desirable as 
an instrument of political and popular edueatioo ; ” and 
again ‘-there appears to be great force in the argument 
that so long as the chief Executive officers are as a 
matter of course Chairmen of the Municipal and Dist- 
rict Committees there is little chance of these Commit- 
tees affording any effective training to their members in 
the management of local affairs or of the non-official 
members taking any real interest in local business. The 
non-official members must be led to feel that real power 
is placed in their hands and that they have real responsi- 
bilities to discharge.” This anticipation has been, to 
some extent, warranted by experience. Pounds have not 
existed for an efficient Executive staff. The official 
element within the local bodies has been in many 
places predominant. Non-official members have not 
been induced to such an extent as was hoped to take a 
real interest in local business because their powers and 
their responsibilities were not real. If Local Self-Gov- 
ernment has so far been no marked success as a training 
ground, it is mainly for the reason that the constitution 
of the local bodies departed from what was affirmed in 
the Resolution to be “ the true principle ” that “ the 
control should be exercised from \vithoiit rather than 
from within ; the Government should revise and check 
the acts of local bodies "but not dictate them.” I have 
no doubt that the Government of India to-day will 
affirm and actively shape their policy upon the principle 
authoritatively set forth by their predecessors in 1882 : — 
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“ It would be hopeless to expect any real development’ 
of self-governraent if the local bodies were subject to- 
cheek and interference in matters of details, and the 
respective powers of Government and of the various 
local bodies should be clearly and distinctly defined by 
statute, so that there may be as little risk of friction 
and misunderstanding as possible within the limits to- 
be laid down in each ease ; however, the Governor- 
General in Couneil is anxious that the fullest possible 
liberty of action should be given to local bodies,” 

THE STARTING POINT IN PUBLIC LIFE. 

Your Excellency will recall that the Resolution from 
which I have quoted treats the sub-divison, taluka orthe- 
tahsil as the smallest administrative unit. It is a question 
whether it would not be a wise policy to go further. The 
village in India (generiilly) has been the fundamental and' 
indestructible unit of the social system, surviving the- 
downfall of dynasty after dynasty. I desire Your Excell- 
ency in Couneil to consider the best way of carrying out 
a policy that would make the village a starting point of 
public life. 

A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT, 

The encouragement of local self-government being an- 
object of this high importance in the better organisa- 
tion of our Indian system, it remains to be considered 
how far in each Province it would be desirable to create 
a department for dealing exclusively with these local 
bodies, guiding and instructing them and correcting: 
abu.ses in a form analogous to the operations of the 
Local-Government Board in this country. That, how- 
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ever, is a detail, thougli a weighty one in a question 
on which as a whole I confidently expect that Your 
Excellency will find ixmch light in the forthcoming i*eport 
of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILS: ADMISSION OF INDIANS. 

In the closing page of your letter Your Excellency 
raises a question of a high order of importance. Vou 
recognise as you inform me that the effect of our propo- 
sals will be to throw a greater burden on the heads of 
Local Governments, not only by reason of the actual 
increase of work caused by the long sittings of the 
Legislative Councils, but also because there will be 
considerable responsibility in dealing with the recom- 
mendations of thoise Councils. You then suggest the 
possibility that experience may show it to be desirable 
to strengthen the hands of the Lieutenant-Governors 
in the large Provinces by the creation of Executive 
Councils and of assisting the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay by. enlarging the Executive Councils .that now 
exist in these Presidencies. 

I have to observe with respect to Bombay and Madras 
that the original scheme under the Act of 1833 provided 
for the ajjpointment of three Members in these Presi- 
dencies. It seems conformable to tl)e policy of this 
Despatch to take the power to raise to four the numbers 
of each of these Executive Councils of W’hom one, at 
least, should be an Indian, I w'ouid not, however, pro- 
pose to make this a provision of a statute but would 
leave it to practice and usage growing into confirmed 
rule. 
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MORE EXECUTIVE COUNCILS IN THE LARGER PROVINCES. 

As fco tliG creation of Executive Councils in the larger 
Provinces, I am much impressed by both of the con- 
siderations that weigh with Your Excellency in throwing 
•out the suggestion and more especially by the second of 
them. All will depend fcr the wise and efficient despatch 
of public business upon right relations between the su- 
preme head of the Executive power in the Province and 
the Legi.slative Conncil. The question- is whether these re- 
lations will be the more likely to adjust themseh^es eifee- 
tively if the judgment of the Pieutenant-Governor is 
fortified and enlarged by two or more competent advisers 
with an official and responsible share in his deliberations* 

Yonr Exfcelleney anticipates longer sittings of the 
Legislative Council with increased activity of discussion, 
and the eh’eetual representation of Provincial opinion 
and feeling as a guide to executive authority is the central 
object of the policy of Your Exeelleoey’s despatch. The 
aim of that policy is two-fold, at once to enable Govern- 
ment the better to realise the wants, interests and senti- 
ment of the governed, and on the other hand to gi^^e the 
governed a better chance of understanding, as occasion 
arises, the ease for the Government against the misrepre- 
sentations of ignorance and malice. That double object, 
as Your Exeeileney fully appreciates, is the foundation 
of the whole system in India and all over the w orld of ad- 
ministration and legislation either through or subject to 
tlie criticism of deliberative bodies, whether great or small. 

The suggestion for the establishment of Executive 
Councils for Lieutenant-Governors, as Y'our Exeeileney 
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is aware, is not new. A really new problem or new 
solution is in truth surprisingly uncommon in the history 
of Brifcisli Rule in India and of the political or adminis- 
trative controversies eonnectecl with it. Indeed, without 
for an instant undervaluing the supreme necessity for 
caution and eireumspcetion at every step and motion in 
Indian Government, it miiy be open to some question 
whether in some of these controversies before now even 
an erroneous conclusion would not have been better 
than no conclusion at all. The issue Ave are now con- 
sidej’ing was much discussed in obedience to the orders 
of the Secretary of State in 1868 by men of the highest 
authority on Indian questions and I do not conceive that 
after all the consideration given to the subject then and 
since, further consultatiorxs could be expected to bring 
any new arguments of weight and substance into view. 

It has sometimes been argued that the creation of 
Executive Councils in the major Provinces would neces- 
sarily carry with it as in Bombay and Madras the 
ajjpointment in each ease of a Governor from Home. 
This would indeed be a “large departure from the pre- 
sent system of admiBistration,” almost amounting to the 
confusion and overthrow of that system reposing as it 
does upon the preseiiee at the head of the highest 
administrative posts of officers trained and experienced 
in the complex requirements and diversified duties of the 
Indian Government. I take for granted, therefore, that 
the head of the Province will be, as now, a member 
of the Indian Civil Service appointed in such mode as- 
the law prescribes. 
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1 propose, tlierefore, to ask for power to create 
Executive Coimeiis from time to time as may be found 
expedient. In this connection, we cannot ignore the 
necessity of securing that a constitutional change design- 
ed botli to strengthen the authority and to lighten the 
labotirs of the head of the Province shall not impair the 
prompt exercise of Executive power. It will, therefoi'e, 
be necessary to consider most carefully what degree 
of authority over tlie members of his Council in ease of 
dissent should be vested in the head of a Province in 
which an Executive Council may be called into being. 
It was recognised by Parliament more than a century 
ago that the Governors of Madras and Bombay should be 
vested with a discretionary power of overruling these 
Councils in eases of high importance and essentially 
affecting the public interest and welfare. A power no 
less than this will obviously be required in the Provinces 
in wdiieli a Council may eome to be associated with the- 
head of the Executive, and I shall be glad if you will 
favour me with your views upon its definition. Your 
Excellency will readily understand that the use of such a 
posver, while not to be evaded in the special eases' for 
which it is designed,. is not intended for apart of the 
ordinary mechanism of Government. Bather, in the 
language of the historical despatch of 1834, it is my belief 
that ‘*in a punctual, constant and ever fastidious adhe- 
rence to your ordiniivy rules of practice you will find 
the best security not only for the efiieieney and also 
for the despatch of your Legislative proceedings.” 


^be IRefoum ipvoposais; 

Government of India’s Despatch. 

The following is the text of tlie De.sp:ttcii of the 
Governor-General in Council to the Secreth-ry of 
State for India on the Reform proposals : — 

We have the honour to address you on the subjeet of 
the constitutional reforms which were initiated more 
than two years ago by H. E. the Viceroy iii a minute 
reviewing the political situation in India. JjOrd Minto 
then pointed out how the growth of education encouraged 
by British Rule, had led to the rise of important classes 
claiming equality of citizenship, and aspiring to take a 
larger part in shaping the policy of the Government, 
and he appointed a Committee of his Council to consider 
the group of questions arising out of these novel condi- 
tions. From the discussions thus commenced there was 
developed, by stages which we need not detail, the 
tentative project of reform outlined in the Home 
Department letter to local Governments, No. 2310-17, 
dated the 24th August, 1907, After receiving your 
approval in Council, that letter was laid before Parlia- 
ment and was published in England and India. The 
laoeal Governments to whom it was addressed were 
instructed to consult important bodies and individuals 
representative of vadous classes of the community 
before submitting their own conclusions to the Govern- 
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ment of India. These instructions have been carried on- 
with great care and thoroughness. 

liECEPTION OP THE SCHEME. 

The provisional scheme thus submitted to the judg- 
ment ot the Indian public comprised the creation of 
Imperial and Provincial Advisory Councils, the enlarge- 
ment of the Legislative Councils, and more ample facili- 
ties for discussing the Imperial and Provincial Budgets, 
Every feature of our proposals h^^s aroused keen 
interest, and has met with ample and outspoken criticism 
from the most intelligent members of Indian society, 
and the voluminous correspondence which we now 
enclose may be I’egarded as an adequate and exhaustive 
expression of the views of those who are qualified to 
pronounce an independent opinion on the weighty and 
intricate matters nov7 under consideration. In a country 
where the separation of classes, castes, races and com- 
munities, is so marked as in India, and little common 
national sentiment has as yet been evolved, the natural 
tendency is, as the Bombay Government have pointed 
out, for the advocates of each particular class or interest 
to consider how their own advantage can best be 
furthered, and to overlook the wider aspects of the 
subject. This tendency comes out strongly in the non- 
official opinions forwarded by the local Governments,- 
From the landholders, wdiether Hindu or Mahomedan, 
the scheme has met with a generally favourable recep- 
tion. With very few exceptions, they either approve 
of the proposals regarding Advisory Councils or make 
suggestions which leave their principle untouched,- 
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They welcome the separate representation of the 
landowning interest on the Legislative Connfhls, and 
many of them lay stress on the condition that tlie member 
elected to represent their class must himself belong 
to it. The Mahomedans point out that the reforms of 
1892 paid no regard to the diversity of the interests in- 
volved, and that territorial representation, in so far as 
it was then introduced, has placed a monopoly of voting 
power in the hands of the professional class. Most of 
them express their satisfaction with the scheme of Advi- 
sory Councils, and they are unanimous in their commen- 
dation of the proposal to assign special seats to Maiiome- 
dans on the Legislative Councils, though some of them 
urge that the measure of representation offered to them 
falls short of that which their numbers and intiuenee en- 
title them to demand. On the other hand the leaders of 
the professional class regard the Advisory Councils us 
superfluous and illusory : they protest against class elec- 
torates for the Legislative Councils ; and they demand 
the formation of territorial constituencies on a scale 
which would render their own influence predominant. 
Comparatively few opinions have been received from the 
commercial and industrial classes. But all of them, whe- 
ther European or Indian, agree in complaining that 
their interests have received insufficient consideration 
and that they ought to have more members on the Impe- 
rial Legislative Council. 

DESPATCH OP THE 26tH OCTOBER, 1892. 

The divergent: opinions briefly summarised here bear 
•striking testimony to the wisdom of Lord Lansdowne’s 
Government in describing Indian society as “ essentially 
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a congeries of widely separated classes, races and eom- 
miinities, with divergences of interests and hereditary 
sentiment which for ages howe precluded common action 
or local unanimity,” and in insisting that the representa- 
tion of such a eommiinity could only be secured' by as- 
signing to each important class a member specially ac- 
quainted with its views. The conditions which existed 
then are shown by the present eorrespondenee to conti- 
nue still. Indeed, the advance in general education, that 
has taken place since 1892, has added to the complexity 
of the problem by bringing to the front classes which 
were then backward, and by making them more keenly 
conscious of their individual interests and more disposed 
to claim separate representation by means of special 
electorates. In framing the greatly enlarged scheme of 
reform, which is exiDlained below, we have given careful 
consideration to the views of all classes, and we desire to 
acknowledge the value of the opinions which have been 
submitted by the educated members of all communities 
who, though their number is relatively small, deservedly 
occupy a special position by reason of their intellectual 
attainments and the attention they had given to public 
questions. With these preliminary observations we pass 
to the consideration, in fuller detail, of the actual propo- 
sals upon which we now submit our final recommenda- 
tions to His Majesty’s Government. 

AN IMPERIAL ADVISORY COUNCIL. 

OPINIONS ON ITS COMPOSITION. 

The considerations by which we were influenced in 
proposing the creation of an Imperial Advisory Council 
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are fully stated in paragraph 4 of our letter of the 24tli 
August, 1907. The Council then suggested was to con- 
sist of about sixty members, of whom twenty were to be 
Ruling Chiefs and the rest territorial magnates. The opi- 
ns°of local Governments on the advantages of the 
!reme are divided. The views of the Madras tiovevn- 
put are wholly adverse ; the Government of Bombay 
Tcrdially agree with the principle involved, but demur 
to the ^.ombination of Chiefs and . teiTitorial mag. 
nates, and suggest an Advisory Council of Ruling Chiefs 
fw consultation on (iuestions aifecting them ^aRne ; the 
Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal and the United Rro- 
vinees approve. ■ The Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
is opposed to a mixed Council, but thinks that a smaller 
Council of Princes to discuss matters of imperial and 
veneral importance might be of advantage and suggests 
ttiat to this Council there might be admitted a few men 
of wide reputation throughout India. The Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces takes .substantially 
the same view. The Lieutenant-Govei nors of Burma and 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam approve generally of the 
scheme. Most of the non-offteials receive with enthu- 
siam the general principle of associating the people more 
directly with the Government, but there is no unanimity 
in regard to the means by which this end may be attained, 
and the leading features of the Government proposal are 
generally condemned on various gi-ounds. The main ob- 
jections are that RMing Chiefs will not sit with subjects 
of the British Government, who are necessarily of in- 
ferior status ; that they have no knowledge of the condi- 
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tioiis of British India, and that they would for that rea- 
son be useless either for the purpose of advising the Go- 
vernment, or of diffusing information to tlie people. As 
regards territorial magnates, it is alleged that they are 
out of touch with the people, and that their interests are 
tieeessarily adverse to those of the great body of agrieul- 
turists. 

CflllTICISMS ON THE FUNCTIONS OP THE COUNCIL. 

Apart from the qualifications of its personnel the 
proposed Council is criticised on the ground that it 
would have no legal recognition and no formal powers ; 
that the Government would be under no obligation to 
consult' it or to be guided by its advice ; that its 
proceedings would be secret, and that Government 
would have discretion to publish or not to publish them 
as it thought lib ; and that the views of a nominated 
Council would command no respect if they were in con- 
flict vvith those of the elected members of the 
Legislative Council, while if the two bodies concurred 
in opposing the Government the difficulties of tiie 
situation would be increased. The views of a number 
of BuUng Chiefs have been ascertained by letter and by 
personal consultation, and several political officers have 
also been consulted. The majority of Baling Chiefs are 
opposed to the formation of a Council on which KuUng 
Chiefs and territorial magnates would ' sit together. 
Nearly all the political officers are of the same opinion. 

EECOMMENDATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

We have carefully considered and discussed these 
eritieisms. In view of the opposition of the Chiefs to a 
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Council of mixed composition, and of the unfavouraWe 
reception which our proposal has met with in British 
India, we consider that the published scheme should 
not be proceeded with at present. It is ];>ossible that in 
course of time the relation of Native States to British 
India may become more intimate, and that common in- 
terest may arise which might with advantage be referred 
for discussion to a mixed Council or to a Council con- 
sisting of two Chambers, one of Chiefs and the other of 
Notables. But in present conditions we are of opinion 
that an attempt to create a mixed Council in any form 
would result in failure. We think, however, that there 
should be an Imperial Council composed only of Ruling , 
Chiefs. The scope of such a Council would necessarily be 
narrower than that of a mixed Council, but there are 
many questions of an Imperial character on which the i . 
advice of Ruling Chiefs would be of great value, and 
we are of opinion that the time has come when they 
should be invited to assist the Governor-General in the 
" guardianship of common and Imperial interests. 

PROPOSAL FOR A COUNCIL OF BRTISH INDIAN NOTABLES. 

The question then arises whether, in addition to a 
Council of Chiefs, there should be an Advisory Council 
composed exclusively of Notables of British India, . Afe 
to this our view is that if an experiment is to be made 
in the direction of Advisory Councils, it should be made 
in the first instance, by the' institution of Provincial 
Advisory Councils onlbe lines indicated below, and that’ 

' : ^ question of an Imperial Council of Notables for 
Bri#^ India only should not be entertained until the 
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; success of that experiment has been Tindicated. It will 
always be open to the Viceroy to ask for the adriee of 
members of Provincial Councils if he so desires, 

THE COTJKCIL OP CHIEFS. 

Concerning the manner in which a Council of Chiefs 
should be called into existence we observe that legislation 
is not necessary and would not be appropriate ; \ve 
consider that the Council should be created in the exer- 
. ; ewe of the right of the Viceroy to choose his own 
• advisers in respect of matters which are under his 
control as the head of the Government. This disposes 
;; ' * of the various suggestions put forward in the papers^ as 
V to local recognition, statutory powers, election of the 
whole or part of the Council, periodical meetings, right 
of initiative, power to block Government measures by 
; the vote of a majority of a certain strength, public 
; . discussion, and so forth. It puts the scheme on its proper 
footing and leaves it to develop by the natural process of 
growth to which all successful political institutions are 
< due. 

■ f NUMBER AND TERM OP OFFICE. 

Passing now to the questions of the number of the 
, Council, the mode of appointment and the term of office, 
we recommend that it should be limited to such a num- 
A. her as is appropriate in view of the claims and traditions 
h which have to be considered. We observe that the Im* 
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high and honourable an office or to Chiefs not wholly 
fitted for the dignity of Councillors.” Eventually only 
eight Chiefs were given the title of Councillor of the 
Empress, As the Council should, in our opinion, be ap- 
pointed by the Viceroy, it follows that neither hereditary 
tenure nor election would be admissible. The members 
would hold office during the Viceroy’s pleasure, and it 
would be at his discretion to consult any of them, indi- 
vidually or collectively, as he might think fit from time 
to time. 

SUBJECTS I'OR BISCUSSION. 

There is abundant evidence in the opinions that have 
come before us of the existence of a strong feeling that 
the Council ought to be given some power of initiative, 
and that their discussions should not be strictly limited 
to matters formally referred to them. This view appears ' 
to us natural and reasonable, and wo recommend that 
,any member should have power a.t any time to ask that a 
question foe referred to the Council. It would of course 
be entirely in the discretion of the Viceroy to grant such 
a request. We do not, however, think it desirable in 
announcing the creation of the Council to enumerate by 
way of catalogue the subjects to be referred to it. Such 
an enumeration would, on the one hand, tend to limit 
consultation, while on the other it might lead to the 
Council being overburdened at starting with of a list 
of subjects, some, of which did not call for immediate 
consideration. We have little doubt that questions 
will arise from time to time the disposal of which will 
foe materially facilitated by the deliberations of such a 
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.Cotancii as we contemplate. We do not think it advisable 
to define the scope of consultation more precisely, and 
for the present, at any rate, we would leave the whole 
matter to the unfettered discretion of the Viceroy, 
MEETINGS AND PROCEDURE, 

For much the same reasons it does not appear to us to 
be necessary, until further experience has been gained of 
the actual working of the Council, to determine whether 
it should meet periodically, and, if so, at what intervals. 
That w’iil obviously depend partly upon the amount of 
business to be brought before the Council and partly on 
the question whether the nature of the business is such 
as to call for personal and collective discussion, ox whether 
it can more conveniently be dealt with by means of cor- 
respondence. It is true that the opinions on the subject 
both those of the Chiefs and those sent up by local Gov- 
ernments?, ai‘e in general agreement that the Council 
should meet once a year at least. It has, however, 
been pointed out by several critics that the expense of 
assembling the Council would be considerable, and could 
not fahdy be charged either on the taxpayers of British 
India or on those of the Native States. We observe, 
moreover, that some of the more important Chiefs dislike 
the idea of collective consultation, that they hint at diffi- 
culties of precedence among themselves, and that they 
evidently consider free discussion to be only possible 
among equals. These Chiefs express a preference for 
, consultation by letter, ..or for the appointment of certain 
Chiefs to o:^er advice when they think it necessary. They 
do not wish to be invited to attend meetings, both for the 
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personal reasons already suggested, and because of tlie 
expense and ineonvenieuee and the interruption of tlieir 
regular aclmiolstrative work. It appears to us that there 
is much force in these objections. We believe, however 
that they might be got over by holding a meeting in the 
Brst instance for the piu’pose of inaugurating the Conn- 
eil and of giving opportunity for an informal interchange 
of views, and then conducting the business of the Conn** 
eil by means of correspondence, unless some occasion 
should render it desirable to call together the entix’e 
body. In our opinion the proceedings of Council 
wdien invited to assemble for collective consultation 
should ordinarily be confidential ; but it would rest with 
the Viceroy after consultation with the Council to cause 
a statement of the subjects discussed and the decisions, 
arrived at to be published. 

PROVINCIAL ADVISORY COUNCILS. 

The Goveenment of India’s Oimginal Pkoposa3a 

In our letter of the 24th August, 19(17, w^e suggested that 
the various Provincial Governments should, -when the 
local eoiiditions admit, be furnished with a selected 
body of advisers^ Avhorn they would consult upon all 
measures of importance affecting the populations com- 
mitted to their charge. These Provincial Councils were 
to be of smaller size than the Imperial Council then 
contemplated, but their membership was to be large 
enough to embrace all interests of .sufficient importance 
to claim representation on such a body. The greater 
and smaller landholders, industry, commerce, capital, 
and the professional classes were to be included in the 
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Council ; and it was observed that the association of 
non-offieial Europeans, standing for these important 
interests, with the natural leaders of Indian soeietj;' in 
eonimon eonsnltiition on matters of public importance 
would tend to promote a bettei’ understanding and to 
clear away on both sides injurious prejudices and mis- 
conceptions. Each local Government w'as to be at 
liberty to consult its Advisory Council, either individu- 
ally or eolieetively, in regard to any provincial 
<iiiestion. 

VIEW'S OE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

The replies of local Governments are not unanimous, 
but on the w’hole they are in favour of the proposal. 
The Government of Bombay approve of the general 
idea, but consider that the practical success of the 
Council must depend on the personal weight and influ- 
ence of its members, each of whom should, as far as 
possible, represent some important class or interest. 
Their number should not exceed twenty ; all should be 
nominated for three years ; and the Council should elect 
its own President in the absence of the Governor, A 
separate Council of not more than five members should 
be appointed for Sind. The Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal proposes a Council of about thirty members- 
representing large and small landholders, Feudatory 
Chiefs, European and Indian Commerce, tea and indigo 
the professions, the University, the Biskrict Boards and 
the Hunicipalities. The liieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces suggests that the Council should 
consist of thirty “hve nominated members, ineiuding 
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of the Province on thelmperiaJ-^douaeiJ > 
and four elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council, the balance being made up by representatives 
of land industry, commerce, the planting community, 

educational and religious 
mterests. The Council should be free to choose its on n 
President and Secretary, and shoiikl conduct its deli- 
berations in the absence of any Government official. 
Tne Lieutenant-Governor of Burma approves of the 
scheme as a general measure of policy, but considers 
«iat the Province is not yet ripe for such a measure. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Jbeiigal and Assam 
hunks It doubtful whether a Provincial Advisory 
Council could be easily got together owing to the e.vpense 
and labour of attending meetings. He suggests a Council 

composed of the members of the Legislative Council and 
lepresx-ntatives of other interests, including memhor,s 
elected by the District Advisory Councils which he 
thinks should be formed. The Lioutena.it-Govenior of 
the Punjab dwells on the diffieulty of finding suitable 
men for an Advisory Council and a Legislative Coun- 
cil and observes that if, for the sake of uniformity it 
m necessary to have an Advisory, Council in 'the 
Punjab, Its number should be the smallest compatible 
^'ith adequate representation of the main ereod.s, Classes 
•md interests. He considers that five or at the most 
seven Councillors would be siiffloient. The Chief Com 

tv en.j-five comprising eight members elected by 

' , ' ' F - 
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iiomioated fco represent the commercial classes and 
rniijorities, and eleven official members. The Madras 
4(Overiiraeiit criticise the published scheme on the 
grounds stated at length in their letter of the 13th 
^lareli, and, instead of creating a Provincial Advisoi'y 
Council, propose to consult the non-official members of 
their Legislative Council informally when they require 
advice. In regard to the question whether the proceedings 
of the Council should be strictly private and conMeutiai, 
or whether some provision should be made for public 
conferences, we find few definite expressions of the 
opinion of local Clovernments. The Govei'nments of 
Tiastern Bengal amr] the United Provinces appear to con- 
template giving a certain amount of publicity to the 
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tmg land, commerce, the ptofessions and retired offlcials 
to larger bodies of fifty, sixty or eighty members parth’ 
eleoted and partly nominated. Generally speaking, the 
tendency of the professional middle class is to propose a 
rather large statutory Counoil, wholly or partly elected 
so as to represent a variety of interests, holding public 
sittings at regular intervals, and exercising extoiish-e 
Sega! powers which would include an unlimitod initiative, 
power to ask questions and to call for information and 
papers, and an absolute or suspensory vote on Govern- 
ment proposals. The landholders are mainly concerned 
V'l. 1 securing adequate or preponderant representation 
tor themselves, but many of them make much the same pro- 
posals a.s the professional class. The Maharajali of Benares 
puts forward the suggestion, which has been adopted by 
tie United Provinces Government, that the Council 
should have its own President and Secretary ; Sir Paiya-it 
AG. Council; the Rajah of 

im'hr ^ recognition, periodical meetings 

le c iseussion, and election of members. The Briti.sh 

pot'Tof 

fowm ol mitmting questions, and publication of opinions.' 

int a rt ” -M “ « <3osir- 

ing a Gouneil but differ as to its composition. Some a,sk 

01 large Councils on which each district would have a 

„ cmoei h, era! writers suggest that roli 

». ..tat, b. ‘‘W- 

Mahomedans Of the Puniah 

OV seven members as appropriate. 
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FEKAIi' BECOM::^IEKnATIONS OF' THE OOVEMMENT 
OF IFDIA. 

*riie deni an cl tor Aclvisorj Connciis of large size, and 
tor opportunities of public debate, appears to us to have 
its or^^in snairily in the feeling, which has been generally 
expresssfl, that there ought to be greater faoilities for 
the diseiission of public measures than now exist. We 
recognise the force of this claim, but we think that it 
should be met rather by extending the powers of the 
existing Legislative Councils than by setting up large 
rival Councils which must to some extent conflict with 
them. In the recommendations which -we shall pre- 
sently submit to Tour Lordship in regard to the Legis- 
lative Councils w’-e have suggested the removal of the 
restrictions which iioiv prevent debate on matters which 
are not )>ofore the Council in the form of the legislation, 
and we believe that this change should satisfy those 
wdio ask for large Advisory Councils for the reason 
given above. But the question remains wdiefcher it W'ould 
not be of advantage for the Head of a local Government 
to have a small body of Councillors to whom he could 
turn for advice before his policy wms definitely shaped 
or whom he could use as a channel of communication 
w'ith the public in matters which could not conveniently 
be ]>imught before the Legislative Council. Beyond 
doubt the bulk of opinion is in favour of the formation 
of some consultative body, and -we recommend that 
Advisory Councils of the character indicated above 
should be constituted in those Provinces in which the 
Head of the Government is of opinion that they 
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would be of service. Conditions varv, and wo wraild 
not compel any local Government to make wlia-t, aftor 
all, can only be an experiment, unless local conditions 
were held to warrant it. But wc believe that sueh Conn- 
oils, it' wisely directed, might become of marked ^^alne in 
some Provinces. They would provide a means of obtain- 
ing advice both on propostds for legislation and on 
administrative questions, and of convoying information 
as to the intentions and motives of Government, and 
further they would be a vi.sib]e sign of the desire of the 
Government to take the best minds in the Province into 
their eonfidenee. It is, however, in our opinion, essential 
that such Councils should be limited in size and that the 
decision as to their numbers should rest ^vith the Gov- 
ernment of India. The reason for this is plain ; the 
effect of any departure from the standard model V’ould 
not be confined to a single Province, ])ut would inevit- 
ably affect the administration of other Provinces and of 
India as a whole. The appointment of members would 
naturally rest ■with the local Government and in our 
judgment the criterion of membership should be distine- 
tion of some kind, whether arising from intelleetiial 
capacity, personal influence, or reproscntative position. 
It follows from the fact that the Cooiidls are to be ad- 
visory bodies only, that no legislation is required for 
their creation. "^V’e do not propose to attempt any form- 
al enumeration of the subjects with which such Councils 
should deal. We think it sufficient to say that the Coun- 
cil should consider xnatters referred to it by the head of 
the Government, but that any member should have power 
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at any time to ask tkat a question be referred to the 
Couneil It wouid of course be entirely in the discre- 
tion of the head of the Government to decline to refer a 
jmrtieiilar question to the Couneil. We are of opinion 
that a record should in all eases be kept of the subjects 
divsciissed and of the eonelusioiis arrived at, and that it 
should rest with the head of the Government to deter- 
mine in consultation with the Couneil whether and in 
what form a statement of the views of the Council 
should be i)ublishecl. 

THE niP33RIAL LEGISLATIVE OOUISCIL. 

The history of the various stages by which the Im- 
perial Legislative Couneil has developed into its present 
form is given in Sir Courtenay Ilbert’s “Government of 
India” and need not be repeated here. Under the law 
and rules at present in force the Couneil stands thus 
EX-OFEICIO. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of the Pun- 
jab when the Council assembles in Simla), the 
Commander-ia-Chief and the members of the 
Executive Council 8 

ADDITIONAL. 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than six to be 

otfieials ; the non-offieiais to be nominated with 
reference to legistative business or to represent 
:■ interests:-. 11 

B. — -Elected members ... ■ 5- 

(a) by the Legislative Councils of Madras, 

I’ombay, Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinces 4 

(b) by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 1 


Total 


or including H. E, the Viceroy 
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Total 


8 


In our letter of the 24th August, 1907, we suggested 

that effect might be -given to tlie iuineiple of the ^ repre- 
sentation of classes and interests by means of a. Council 
constituted in the following manner : 

EX-OFFICIO. 

Xlie Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of the Pun- 
jab when the Council assembles in Simla), the 

Commander-in-Ghief, and the members of the 

Executive Council 

additional. 

^.—Kominated members; not more than twenty to 
be officials ; of the non-ofiicials, one to be aBnl- 
ing Chief : four to represent minorities or special 
interests, not less than two being Mahomedans ; 
and two, when necessary, to be experts nomi- 
nated for special purposes 

:B'— Elected members ^ • ' 

(«) by the Chambers of Commerce of Cal- ^ 
eutta and Bombay 

(h-) bv the non-offieial members of tlio Pro- 
^ ^ Uncial Councils of Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the 
United Provinces, the Pun 3 ab and ^ 

Burma 

fcl bv the nobles and the great landowners 
^ ^ of Madras, Bombay, 

Bengal and Assam, the Py" 

Vinces, the Punjab, and the Central ^ 
Provinces ... *“ **’ ^ 

(d) by Mahomedans “ 


27 

18 


'Otj including H. E* the Yiceroy 


m 
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PRI^nOIPILE of RBFEESEIirTATION. 

We have earefaDy considered the proposals of local 
GoTeriiinents on the subject and the large body of non- 
oifieial opinions submitted. In our judgment these 
papers bear out to the fullest extent the conclusion that 
representation by classes and interests is the only prac- 
ticable method of embodying the elective principle in the 
constitution of the Indian Legislative Councils. A great 
array of authorities may be cited in support of this opi- 
nion. Twenty years ago, in the course of the discussions 
leading up to the Report of Sir George Chesney's Com- 
mittee, Mr. (now Lord) MaeDonnel, then Home Secre- 
tary to Lord Bufferin’s Government, said in a note which 
was forwarded to the India Office: “ The process of 
modifying the existing constitution of the Councils should 
proceed on a clear recognition and firm grasp of the fact 
that India is a congeries of races, nationalities, and creeds, 
widely differing inter se in a variety of ways.” On the 
same occasion Sir George Chesney expressed similar 
view^s, and Sir Charles Aitchison observed that “ the divi- 
sion of the people into creeds, castes and sects wdth 
varying and eonfiieting interests,” rendered representation 
in the European sense an obvious impossibility, A pass- 
age in Lord Dufferin’s Minute annexed to the Govern- 
ment of India's Despatch of the 6th November, 1888, 
describes the population of ludiaas “ composed of a large 
number of distinct nationalities, professing various reli- 
gions, practising diverse rites, speaking different langu- 
ages, while many of them are .still further separated from 
one another by discordant prejudices, by conliieting 
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seeial usages, and even antagonistic material interests”. 
This opinion is not confined to Englishmen, but is shared 
by competent Indian observers at the present day. In a- 
recent address to a modern political association on the 
duty of patriotic Indians, li. H, the Aga Khan has given 
emphatic expression to similar sentiments. ‘To Jmlia,” 
he sftys. “ no such union as is essential to the creation of 
a strong, independent, homogeneous state is possible 
without centuries of consolidation. Even it we assume 
that the forces tending to unification are quiehened by 
the machinery of modern civilisation, generations must 
pass before India is a nation. In very truth we can dc"* 
teet signs of the advent of that unity which is the first 
essential to the creation of a modern State.” 

These views receive striking independent confirmation 
from the debates in Parliament on the Indian Councils 
Bill which became law in 1892. In the Upper Houses Lord 
Ripon referred to the extreme difficulty of “selecting 
men who represented the various classes of the commu« 
city and the various sections of opinion, as well 
as the various localities of India.” Lord Kimberley 
said “ The notion of a Parliamentary representation of 
so vast a country — almost as large as Europe — contain- 
ing so large a number of difi'erent races is one of the 
wildest imaginations that ever entered the minds of men.” 
lie went on to emphasise the necessity of ascertaining 
the feelings of “ a most important body. , . . the Maho- 
medans of India, If you were to be guided entirely by 
the Hindu popular opinion you wmuld find yourself in 
great difficulty.” Lord Northbrook considered that pro- 
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vision shonM be made for the representation of differ- 
ent classes of people — people of different races and dif- 
ferent religions.” In a later stage of the discussion Lord 
Kimberley agreed with Lord Northbrook, and observed, 
— It has been found in this country not very eiisy to 
protect the interests of minorities by any contrivance 
that can be devised ; but there must be found some mode 
in India of seeing that minorities such as the important 
body of Mahomedans, who are frequently in a minority 
in parts of that country, are fully represented.” In the 
House of Commons the weightiest utterance was that of 
Mr. Gladstone, who referred to the difficulty of introduc- 
ing the elective principle '** in an Asiatic country like 
India with its ancient civilisation, with institutions so 
peeallar, with such diversities of races, religions and 
pursuits.” He also drew attention to ‘‘ the danger of 
having persons who represent particular cliques or classes 
or interests, and who may claim the honour of represent- 
ing the peoj)le of India,” thus anticipating the observa- 
tion, now made by the Doinbay Government, that ‘‘ the 
educated classes, although a very small minority, appear 
to claim to represent the interests of all sections of the 
people, and are inclined to oppose any measures which 
appear likely to lessen their influence.” Mr. Samuel 
Smith spoke of the endless shades of caste, x-ace, and 
religion in India”; Sir William 'Plowden and Sir 
Richard Temple followed in the same strain; and 
the latter observed that “in fixing the ratio of mem- 
bers, the interests to be represented, and the classes 
which constitute the bulk of the people, ought to 
4 
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classes ana interesfcs for rcpreseotation on a more ample 
sea-le, now render ifc necessary 'to e:^awine the whole 
^^ubjeet in the light of the expenenee of *the last 
fifteen years, and to treat it on more liberal and eom- 
preheiisive lines than we hare hitherto been able to 
follow. With the enlargement of the Imperial 
Council it eeascs to be possible to rely cxelusivoly upon 
^ single source of recruitment. New eonstitucnc-ies 
must be formed, and in framing them we have to 
consider what sections of the population can properly 
claim representation for British India as a whole. 
With due regard for the limitations of a purely 
numerical test, w^e would refer to the following statis- 
tics, of communities, interests, and adult male persons 
who can read and wunte, as indicating in a general way 
the main factors 'which enter into the problem. The 
•figures are taken from tbe Census of 1901 and relate 
to British India only : — 

COM^^tU^s'ITIES. 

Number, r. c. 

... ... 158,601,000 68 

... ... 53,804,000 23 

9.411.000 4 

1.904.000 -81 

1.574.000 *67 
479,000 -20 

IKTBUESTS, 

Agriculture 

Commerce and Indus ti’y 
Professions ... ' 

ABtTLT MAtES. 

Ijitemte in English 
Biterate in Ternaetilar 


Hindus 

Mahomedans 

Buddhists... 

Christians 

Sikhs 

Jains 


155,678,000 

38,302,000 

3,871,000 


652,000 

.8,616,000 
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Starting from these data,, and bearing In mind the 
pinneiples laid down by Parliament in 1892 for tiie 
guidance of Lord Lansdowne’s Governnient, we propose 
•that the Imperial Legislative Council should be coostL 
tilted as follo\vs : — 

^ — Ex-officio members . , . ... 8 

B. — Olheials representing Provinces ... 8 

(^:.__]s[orainated members ; not more than 
fifteen to be officials ; the non-ofheials 
to be representatives of minorities or 
sxseeial interests, or experts ... 18 

D.~" Elected members L . ... ... 28 

i‘(^) Provincial Legislative Councils 

and by the Advisory Coiineii of the 
Central Provinces ... 12 

(h) by the landholders of Madras, Boni- 
* bay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and the Central Pro- 
vinces ~ ... ... ... 7 

(c) by Mahomedans of Bengal, East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, and (alter- 
nately) Madras and Bombay ' ... 5 

(c?) by Chambers of Commerce of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay ... ... 2 


* Some of these may at first have to be nominated^ 
pending the formation of suitable electorates, but the 
intention is that all should eventually be elected, so far 
as may be practicable. 

1 Legislative^ Councils of ’ Madras 2, Bombay 2, 
. Bengal 2, United Provinces ‘ 2^ , Punjab . Burma 1„ 
Eastern Bengal and Assam 1, and Provincial Advisory 
Council of Central Provinces L 
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J(6’)' by representatives of Indian' eoni- 

meree ... ... ■ ... '2 

Total ... 62 
or, incki6ing H. E. the Viceroy Co 

The Council, when assembled in full strength, would 
be composed (excluding the Viceroy) of thirty-one offi- 
cials and the same number of non-officials, so that His 
Exeellcney %vould only be called upon to vote in the 
event of the Council being equally divided. Our reasons 
for the constitution which we propose are stated in 
detail in the following paragraphs. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COUNCIL. 

In our letter of the 24th August, 1907, we suggested 
that the size of the Council should be more than doub- 
led. Among local Governments, Bengal, the United 
Provinces, and Burma approve of the proposal and make 
suggestions tending to raise the number still further. 
The Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces is 
alai-med at the demand for additional official members', 
and throws out the suggestion that their number might 
be reduced by giving each official vote a double value. 
Most of the opinions forwarded favour enlargement, 
and a number of persons cither propose a number in 
excess of 54, or make suggestions for the representa- 
tion of particular interests which necessarily involve 
an expansion of the Council beyond that limit. We are 
impressed with the unanimity of the feeling in favour of 

J To be nominated by the Governor-General, in eon- 
siiltation with local Govcniraents, until a method of 
election can be devised. 
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a largo Couneil, and we coi3 eider that the rise in the ■ 
sto^ndard of general intelligenee, and the universal desire 
for a greater share in the management of public business,, 
render an increase inevitable and desirable. In view 
of the various classes and interests which claim repre- 
sentation, we find it impossible to propose a smaller 
number than sixty-two or, including H. E. the Viceroy, 
sixty-three. 

POWER TO CREATE AN OFFICIAL MAJORITY. 

The prineiple of an official majority was accepted by 
His Majesty’s Government in the correspondence which 
took place last year, and was embodied, with their autho- 
rity, in our letter of the 24th August 1907. We can dis- 
cover nothing in the present eorrespondenee that .would 
justify us in proposing its surrender. It is obvious that 
under existing constitutional conditions the Government 
cannot resign, it must be able to settle the budget and 
procure sui^plies for the service of the country; audit 
cannot divest itself of the power to give eifeet by legis- 
lation to the decisions of His Majesty Government. 
Those non-officials who approach the subject from its 
practical side clearly realise the anomaly of the Execu- 
tive Government being phxeed in a permanent minority. 

In the scheme submitted to ns by the Hon’bie Mr. Gok- 
liaie, w^ho may be taken to represent the better informed 
section of Indian publicists, he carefully guards himself 
against any such idea. On the Councils outlined by 
him the Government is “assured of a standing majority 
behind it ^ and the head of the Government is farther 
vested with a general veto. He asks 'only' for “ a imino- ■ 
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rity but a respectable luiiiority” of ijon-offieial iiiem- 
bers. III all Prorlnces the opinions ■which carry most 
weight, owing to the position of the ■writers of their 
experience as member.^ of a Lcgislatire Conneil, proceed 
cn similar lines ; though the strength of the official 
majorities proposed by them differs slightly, and some 
that official Totas sho'uld have a double value, 
or that the official proposals should prevail and that no 
cognisance should be taken of the votes. We gladly 
recognise the moderation and good sense by 'which 
these views are inspired. At the same time, in order to 
avoid the inconvenience and waste of po'^’^'cr involved in 
taking a number of officers away from their ordinary 
work merely for the purpose of voting on the Govern- 
ment side, w'e would reduce. the official majority to the 
naiTO'west limits. Our scheme provides (excluding 
H. E. the Viceroy) for thirty-one official members, — 
eight ex-officio^ eight representing provinces, and fifteen 
appointed from among those officials at the head-quar- 
ters of Government whose services can be made avail- 
able without undue interruption of their ordinary duties. 
In the event of the Council being equally divided so 
that thirty-one officials were on one side and thirty-one 
non-officials on the other, the Viceroy’s vote ^Yould turn 
the scale. 

ORBIKARY CONSTITUTION OP THE COUNCIL. 

W e have stated in the last paragraph our reasons 
for deeming it essential to retain the power of proeu- 
ring, in the last resort, the support Of a majority of 
officials in our Legislative Councils. Subject to this 
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essential condition, we are prepared, In the Couneils as 
<3onBtitiitea for ordinary purposes, to make a far larger 
€ooeession than has as yet been suggested and to dispense 
with an ofneial majority. We have every hope that the 
eonfideiiee we are willing to place in the intelligence and 
pubiie spirit of the non-olfieial members will be justified, 
andthat increased responsibility will bring with it the 
requisite forbearance. We believe that on all ordinary 
occasions the Government may reckon with practical 
certainty upon securing sufficient non-official support to 
enable them to carry on the work of legislation with a 
Council containing less than the full quota of offieiai 
members, and we are willing to give tliis system a fair 
trial. Oiir speoifioation ot the Council has been framed 
accordingly. The provision that of the nominated mem- 
bers not more than fifteen shall be officials will enable 
us to dispense with an official majority for ordinary 
purposes, and wo anticipate that it will hardly ever be 
necessary to appoint so largo a number of officials as 
would scoHvo an absolute offieiai majority. In short 
we propose to work normally witi, a minority hut to 
reserve power in the last resort to transform it into a 
majority. 

OMISSION OF THE RULING CHIEF 
^ The inclusion of a Ruling Chief in the Imperial 
Legislative Council proposed last year is objected to bv 
a large number of persons on the ground that it i's 
anom^ous that an outsider should take part in making 
laws by which neither he nor his subjects will be affec- 
ted, and that in most eases a Chief can know vei^' 
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lifctle about: the subjects -with Tiyhieh British Indiao 
legislation |g concerned. We have considered these 
argo men ts,, and %ve recommend that a Ruling Chief 
should not form an obligatory element of the CouneiL 

there happen to be special reasons for appointing 
one, it will always be open to His Excellency to appoint 
hiiii to one of the scats reserved for nomination, where 
he might at the same time serv^e the purpose of repre- 
sentinga minority such as theMahomedan or the Sikh 
community. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
MIDDLE CLASS. 

Our proposal to assign seven seats to the non-offieial 
members of the Provincial Councils of Madras, Bom- 
bay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma is accepted by all 
local Governments except the Punjab, which observes 
that as the number of non-official members on its Pro- 
%'iueial Council vdll probably remain small, ‘ht would be 
difficult, though not of course impossible, to concede to 
them the right of electing a member for the Imperial 
Council/’ This portion of the published scheme has, 
however, been attacked on the ground that it gives to 
the professional middle class only throe more seats 
(corresponding to the three additional Provinces to be 
represented) than they now possess. Several sugges- 
tions are made for increasing the number by assigning 
tvro or more members to each of the Provincial Councils. 
We have considered these proposals, but we find it 
impossible to give each of the seven Provincial Councils 
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as maiiv as two members without raising the total 
strength of the Imperial Coirneii to an extent that 
w'oiild be ineonvenient. We recommend, therefore, 
that the four Provinces which \vili have eomparatirelj 
large Provincial Councils, namely, Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and the United Provinces, should be allowed to 
elect two members, the three Provinces with smaller 
Councils, namely, the Punjab, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, and Burma getting only one member each. This 
W'ould raise the number of members elected by Provin- 
cial Legislative Councils from seven to eleven, wdiieh 
seems a fair allotment so far as the Provinces with 
Councils are concerned. The ease of the Central 
Provinces has also to be considered. There is at present 
no Legislative Council in those Provinces, and there are 
difficulties in forming any kind of suitable electorate. 
For the present, therefore we think that some use may 
legitimately be made of the Advisory CouneiL and 
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b}'' tlie Local GoTerDmoiits, ,ancl has been well reeeiYed 
by tlio landholders tliemselveSj and we consider that it 
gives suffieieiit representation to the landed interest. 
The question, hov-<ever, of the manner in %vhich the 
members arc to be selected is a difficult one, and there is 
little iinifonnity in the answers. The CrOTeniments of 
Madras and Bengal propose to form electorates based 
upon ineomo from land. The United Provinces has a 
scheme for election proper in Agra, and another for 
election by associations in Oudh. The Government of 
Bombay made no suggestion as to the manner in which 
the representative of the Bombay landowners on the 
Imperial Council should be selected. The Chief Com- 
missioner of tho Central Provinces thinks that the for- 
mation of an electorate is impossible, and puts forward 
a scheme for election by Burbaris combined with nomi- 
nation. The Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam proposes election by an association, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is in favour of 
nomination. Among these conflicting opinions it is im- 
possible for us, with the materials available, to raako 
any definite, proposal which would admit of general ap- 
plication, nor is it probable that any uniform system 
wmuld be feasible throughout India. 

AVe may, however, discuss, as briefly as possible,, 
the various suggestions that have been made. Of the 
proposals put forward in our published letter election 
by the landholding members of the Provincial Councils 
is rightly objected to on the ground that the electors > 
numbering fi'om two to four only, ’would be likely to 
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4ifer over the selection of the candidates. Election by 
•a constituency comprising all landholders who pay a 
certain amount of land revenue, or derive a certain in- 
come from land, is approved in principle by most people, 
though there is some difference of opinion as to the 
exact sums which should confer the franchise. But 
doubts are expressed by some Governments and several 
landholders as to the possibility of working .such an 
electorate over au area so large as an entire Province, 
and the question is one that can only bo settled by actual 
experiment. If the landholders themselves take a real 
interest in the matter, and arc anxious to demonstrate 
their fitness to exercise the privilege of voting, Provin- 
ces will compete wuth each other in devising methods of 
election and the best system will in tlie long run x^rcvail. 
Meanwhile wm may point out that tlie success ot the 
Galeiitta University in organising the election of Fellows 
by a large number of graduates scattered all over India 
furnishes some ground for believing tliat the difficulties 
anticipated will not bo found insuperable. 

When regular electorates cannot be formed, the 
simplest and most convenient method of selecting mem- 
bers would be to recognise election by Associations. 
This practice has precedent in its favour. It was men- 
tioned with approval in the Parliamentary debates on the 
Act of 1802, and in one form or another it appears in 
all of the existing regulations. There are, however, cer- 
, tain possibilities connected with it wdiich may become 
more serious if the expansion of the Councils and the 
enlargement of their powers should Btimulate the elec- 
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tioneoriiig spirit in India. If election by Associations 
aclniitted as the standard means of giving re23resentatioii 
to classes, it seems probable that rival Associations may 
claiiii recognition, and that it may be diMeult to decide 
between them. There is also the danger that an Associa- 
tion may be, captured by a small ring of politicians ; that 
its otiginal character may be transformed by changing 
the conditions of membership or by manipulating ad- 
missions ; or again that the whole organisation may exist 
as the Hon ble Malik Tjniar Haiyat Khan has suggested, 
‘•more on paper than in practice.'’ Lastly, where parties 
are formed within an Association, with the result that 
the validity of an election is disputed and each party 
charges the other with fraud, it is obvious that the- 
Government would find some difficulty in determining 
which of two rival candidates should be held to have- 
been elected. For these reiisons we consider that the 
recognition of Associations as electoral agencies should 
be regarded as a provisional arrangement to be main- 
tained only initil the interests which they purport to 
represent demand the formation of a regular electorate,, 
and succeed in satisfying the Government that this step 
in advance is practicable. Where there are no represen- 
tative Associations, and electorates cannot be formed 
the oiily possible alternative is to have recourse 
to nomination until the community have developed suffi- 
ciently to be fit for a more independent system. In 
applying each of these methods regard would be had to 
local conditions. For instance in the United Provinces 
the elaini-ofthe British Indian Association, whieh re- 
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presents tbe Ooclh TahiCidars, to elect a member deserve 
speeial eonskleration ; but the principle to be borne in 
mind is that election by the wishes of the people is the 
ultimate object to be secured, whatever may be the actual 
machinery adopted for giving effect to it. ”\Vc are in 
agreement with most of the landholders who ha,Te diH- 
eassed the subject in considering it essential that in all 
■cases the candidates for election should themselves be 
members of the electorate. 

In framing these proposals we have not lost sight of 
the fact that the interests of landlords and tenants are 
by no means identical ; that our electorates will consist 
mainly, if not excliisively of the former class, and that 
no means can at present be devised of giving the great 
body of tenants direct representation on the Legislative 
Councils. Their interests, however, are in no danger of 
being overlooked. In the debate in the House of Lords 
on the 6th March 1890, both Lord Ripon and Lord Kim- 
berley pointed out that when the Bengal Tenancy Act 
was under discussion in Lord Dufferin’s Council the 
only representative of the ryots wuis the Government.” 
Among the official members of tiie Legislative Councils 
there will always be some exj^erts in Indian land ^iucs- 
tions, who will be qualified to represent the views of the 
cultivators, 

REPRESENTATIONS OP MAHOT^IEDANS. 

All local Governments approve of the proposals for 
the special representation of Mahomeclans which were 
•made in, owr letiasr of the 24th August 1907, The^e 
,|)rbposals, ax^Cj as a '..rule, adversely criticised ^ by the 
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Hindus, who regard them as an attempt to set one religion- 
against the other, and thus to create a counter- 
poise to the influence of the educated middle 
class. Some Hindus, however, recognise the es- 
pediencji^ of giving special representation to the 
Alahomedao community, and the Bombay Presidency 
Association, Vv'hile thejr object strongly to the creation 
of a special Mahoinedan eloetorate, make provision in 
their scheme of a Couueil for the election of two 
members by the ^lalioracdan community. Notwith- 
standing their formal protest a-gainst the principle of 
religious representation, the association doubtless 
realise that the Indian Alahomedans are much more 
than a religious body. They form, in fact, an absolutely 
separate eommunitj% distinct by marriage, food, and 
custom, and claiming in many eases to belong to a 
different race from the Hindus, 

The ^rst question is how many seats should be allotted 
to the Mahomedan community. After carefully consider- 
ing the demands of the Maliomedans themselves and the 
views expressed by the Hindus, we think that the claims 
of the former will be adequately met if four elective 
seats are assigned to them, and provision is made for a 
lifth seat being filled by nomination until suitable 
machinery for election can be devised. The four elective 
seats should be permanently assigned to the four 
Provinces %vhieh have the largest Mahomedan popula- 
tion, namely, Bengal .^astern Bengal and Assam, the 
Punjab and the United Provinces. The fifth seat should 
be given alternately to Bombay and Madras, where the 
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Mahometan population is smaller^ and for this it; will 
he necessary to have recourse to nomination until 
satisfactory electorates can be formed, 

The question of a Mahomedaii electorate presents* 
much the same difficulties as the formation of a land- 
holding electorate. In most Provinces the Mahomedans 
are in favour of election and regard nomination as an 
inferior method of obtaining admission to the Legislative 
Council. The Governments of Madras and the United 
Provinces propose electorates, based partly upon property 
and partly upon literary qualifications, which appear to us. 
to be %Yell devised, but the former Government have 
since expressed a preference for nomination. The 
Mahomedans of Bombay are said to be widely scattered 
over the 'Presidency, and at present unorganised for 
common purposes, so that a special electorate cannot be 
created. In course of time it may be possible to arrange 
for election by a central association, but for the present 
their proportionate representation can bo secured only 
by careful nomination. The Government of Bengal pro- 
poses a scheme of a similar character which includes 
graduates of five years* standing and holders of recog- 
nized titles ; both of these are doubtful features. The 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam suggests 
that the Mahomedan re])resentative should be elected by 
the Provincial Mahomedan Association. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab considers it impossible to form 
a Mahomedan electorate, and proposes that the Maho- 
medan representative should be nominated by the Lieut- 
enant'Governor* We \yoqld deal with tlie question in 
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the same way as we have proposed to deal " with, the re- 
presentation oi: landholders. Oar view is that in Pro- 
Tinees where eleetion by a regular Mahomoclan electorate- 
is feasiblej that method should be adopted ; that Maho- 
inedan Associations should be made use ot* w-here electo- 
rates cannot be formed ; and that nomination by Govern- 
meiifc should be resorted to where neither ot the first two 
methods is practicable. It w’ill be for the j.ocai Govern- 
ment to determine, in consultation with the leaders of the 
Mahomedaii community', wdiichplan shoiilu adopted. 
ilEPRBSEXTATION OP COMMEiiCJ-;,, 

In the scheme put forw'ard by us in August, 1907, two 
seats on the Gouneii were assigned to the ''Chambers of 
Commerce of Calcutta and Bombay. No provision was 
made for the representation of Indian com. g tree other- 
wise than by nomination. The opinions shew that there 
is a general feeling in favour of increasing Dho number 
of commercial representatives. It is difficult, however, 
to find room for more than four such meiubers, and it 
is doubtful whether merchants not residing In Calcutta, 
will be willing to leave their own business to attend 
meetings of the Legislative Coimeil. Taking four seats 
as the maximum that can be permanently allotted, we 
propose : — 

(1) That t^vo seats should be given to the Chambers 
of Commerce, of Calcutta and Bombay as representing 
in the largest sense European commerce throughout the 
whole of India; 

(2) that two seats should be reserved for Indian 
Commei’ce, the members to be nominated by the Cover- 
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nor-Geiieml, in oonswltation with Jliocal Govenimeiit^ 
Efitil a method of eleotion by eomtnercia! Associations 
is dovelopetL 

It may bo said that the first proposal oxolndes from 
representation the Buropean eommereial Interests of 
.Burma, Madras, Ujpper India, Sind and the Punjab. On 
the other hand, the figures noted^ show how enormously 
the commercial interests of Bengal and Bombay pre- 
ponderate over those of the other Provinces. It may be • 
added that the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta and 
Bombay will naturally receive references from the other 
Chambers on subjects ad’eeting European commercial 
interests, and will arrange to have them brought to the 
notice of the Council by their own members ; that re- 
presentatives of the other Chambers can be brought 
in by nomination as experts or in the place of officials ; 
and that all of these bodies vvill recommend members for 
the Provincial Councils who 'will bring forward their 
views in the debates on the Budget. None of the local 
Gfovernments suggest any practicable arrangement for 
the representation of Indian commerce by means of elec- 
tion, but we are disposed to think that if two perraanCBt 
iseats are assigned to that interest, Associations %viil in 

* Value of Sea-borne Trade in 1907-08. 


Bengal 

Bombay 

Sind 

Madras 

Burma ... 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 


1,6-1,84,29,000 

1,67,53,10,000 

42.65.26.000 

43.70.37.000 
68,55,69,dCK} 

^ 7,22,49,000; 


^ .i 
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course of time be formed wMeii will be sufficiently sta- 
ble and representative to admit of their being utilised 
as electoral agencies. 

SEATS RESEEVED FOE NOMINATION, 

We have ex|3laiDed above our reasons for reeoiiimencl- 
iiig that the full Council should comprise not more than 
fifteen nominated officials, exclusive of the additional 
officials required for the purpose of representing the 
Provinces. We find it impossible without increasing 
the size of the Goiiiieil, to assign more than three seats 
to nominated ii on-offieials. This number, however, ap- 
pears to us sufficient to enable the Governor-General to 
give occasional representation to the interests of mino- 
rities such as the Sikhs, the Parsis, the Indian Chris- 
tians, the Buddhists, and the domiciled community, and 
sometimes to appoint one or two experts in eonneetion 
with legislation pending before the Council, It may 
reasonably be expected that some, at. least, of these 
minorities will olatain seats by the ordinary process of 
election while the others need only be represented at 
intervals. It must also be remembered tliat although 
fifteen nominated officials are provided for under head 
C. so as to guarantee in the last resort an absolute 
official majority, it will scarcely ever be necessary to 
appoint more than about six, and it may sometime^ be 
possible to nominate non-officials to ^ me seats 

reserved for officials. When w^'give power we create 
responsibility, and a solid opposition [of all non-official 
member a will not be so lightly undertaken in the larger 
Council of the future as in the smaller Council of the 
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peotincial legislative COTOCILS 
In O.U- letter of the 24th August, 1907, no speoi/le 
scheme ot a Provincial Couneil wae put forward but 
the general principle was laid down that the'^idc 
representation should be given to classes, races atd 
■Hcrosts subject to the condition that an official mLiori- 
y must be niamtained. These principles have been borne 

'‘°T proposals which 

thej ha, e made, except that the Bombay Government 
desire co nave no majority even i„ a Couneil of the 
maximum strength, 

GENERAL REMARKiS. 

In framing proposals for the constitution of the 
Provincial Legislative Councils we have m-occed,.? 

voune 1. 1,1 e have endeavoured to reduce the official 
Wty to the narrowest limits by making the number 
pt officials and non-officials (excluding the head of the 
Government; equal, so that, in the event of the full 
Council being equally divided, the vote of the Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor would turn the scale. We have 
a so laid down that of the nominated members not nim-c 
th .a oertain number shall be officials ; the non-officials 
hem., representatives of minorities or special interests 

Govern- 
ment to dlsf^^^e^an offieial majority in the Council 
« ordinarily coi;S!I!ate4,^ij^ ^ 

>ng in his bauds the po^?Sipp,,„, ,,, 
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or oiheialis* requisite to secure a majority of one in the 
full Council. We trust, however, that the closer asso- 
ciation of officials with non-offieials in, public business, 
which will result from our proposals, will render it 
unnecessavY to have recourse to this expedient. It 
may reasonably be anticipated that in the newly consti- 
tuted Councils only as many officials need be appointed 
as will be sufficient, in conjunction with three or four 
non-officials, to enable the Government to carry their 
legislative measures. We have made no attempt to 
frame regular constituencies for the election of 
landholders, Maliomedans, and representatives 
of. Indian commerce. The materials before us are 
hisciffieient for the purpose, and the conditions in diffe- 
rent Provinces vary too much for any uniform plan to 
be feasible. Some Governments may be able to form 
electorates based upon payment of land re venue or 
income-tax or upon the income derived from land,; 
others may, permit Associations to recommend m^anbers: 
and others again may have recourse to nomination. It 
must be understood, therefore, that in describing certain 
classes of members as ‘‘elected ” we use that term sub- 
ject to the reservation that in some eases election in the 
ordinary sense may be found impossible or inexpedient. 
In any ease the question to what extent election pr^'‘ u’ 
can be introduced will have to be considered it. .her 
when the regulations are being drawn up, after the Act 
of 1892 has been amended. With these general observa- 
tions, which apply to all of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils proposed by us except the Council tor Banna ^ 
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proceed i oiir proposals for Coimeils of tlie 

inaxiiDiiiii strength for each Province. 

Under the Rules at present in force the Madra,s 
Legislative Council stands thus : — 

EX-OFFICIO. 

Members of the Executive Council ... 2 

Advoeate-Ceneral ... ... ... I 

ADDITIONAL. ' ^ 

A. — Nominated members, not more than nine to bo 

officials to represent different classes, one ordina- 
rily to be a zemindar paying not less than 
Rs. ;20, 000 jpesA Z;a57i annually ... ..IS 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 7 

(a) by Corporation of Madras ... 1 

(&) by Municipalities and District Boards 4 

(c) by the University ... ... 1 

(d) by the Chamber of Commerce, or other 

commercial bodies ... ... 1 

Total ... 23 
or, including the Governor ... 24 


The statistics from 1893 to 1906 show the professional 
middle class, holding 66'6 of the selected seats : the 
landholders 5*5 ; European commercial members 24*1 ; 
and the representatives of Indian commerce 1*9. No 
Mahomedan has succeeded in obtaining a seat by elec- 
tion ; and throughout the period the members elected by 
the District Boards and Municipalities have belonged, 
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with one exception, to the professional middle class. 
The communities and interests for which provision' 
ought to be inaclc in an}’- comprehensive scheme of repre» 
.sentation '.are the following ■ 


COMMUNITIES, 


Number. Per cent 

34,018,000 80 

2.457.000 6 

1.024.000 2*7 


Hindus 

Mahoinedans 

Christians 


INTERESTS. 


Agriculture ... 
Commerce and Industry 
Prof‘es.sions ... 


ADULT MALES. 

Literate in English ... ... 117,000 1‘2 

Literate in Vernacular... ... 1,587,000 16*5 

In their letter of the 13th March, 1908, after discus- 
sing certain alternative schemes, the Madras Govern- 
ment proposed a Council of only thirty-three 'members, 
■which was too small for the needs of the Province, and 
was open to the further objections that it gave insuffi- 
cient representation to the professional middle class ; 
that it assigned no separate seat.s to the landholders, 
and only one seat to the Mahoinedans ; that it made no 
provision for Indian commerce ; and that it reserved 
two scats for election by two General Assemblies similar 
to the representative assemblies of Mysore and Travan- 
core, on a plan which the local Government have since 
abandoned. In their letter of the 22ud August the 
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Government of Madras have now put forward the follow 
ing plan of a Council : — 

EX-GPFICIO. 

Members of tii8' Executive Council ... 2 

Advocate-General ... ... ... 1 

ADDITIONAL. 

A.—Noininated members, not more than eighteen 
to be officials : the non-officials to be represen- 
tatives of special interests or minorities or 


experts ....'M: 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... TT 

(a) by Corporation of Madras ... 1 

(&) by Municipalities and District Boards. 8 

(c) by the University ... ... ... 1 

(d) by landholders ... ... ... 4 

G) by Maiiomedans ... ... ... 2 

(/) Chamber of Commerce ... 1 


Total 41 

or, including the Governor 42 

We recognise that this Council is framed on more liberal 
lines than that originally contemplated, but it is still 
defective in that it makes no provision for the represen- 
tation of Indian commerce and the planting community 
by election. It also provides for a somewhat lai'ger 
official majority than is really necessary. The Madras 
Government explain that they find it difficult to procure 
an official vote of more than nineteen members including 
the Advocate-General. . They have, however, not 
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i’eali§6d'thaitlie f-all offieiai majorifey will owly be reqciir- 
ed on rare oeeasions, so' that 'the Ineonvemenee and 
disloeation oi' public business which they anticipate 
will not be experienced in practice. We are decidedly ot‘ 
opinion that the Councils of the four larger Provineos 
should be formed on uniform lines, and after careful 
consideration of the local requirements we think that 
the total should be fixed at 46. We therefore recoramcod 
that the Madras Government should be required to 
enlarge their Council to a total of 46, excluding thc^ 
Governor, as shown below : — 

EX-OFFICIO. 

Members of the Executive Council ... ... 2 

Advbeate-Geiieral ... ... ... ... 1 

ADDITIONAL. 

A. — Nominated members; not more than 20 

to be officials ; the non-officials to be represen- 
tatives of special interests or minorities oi' 
experts ... ... ... ... ... 24 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... ... 19 

(a) _by Corporation of Madras ... 1 

(5) by Municipalities and Di.striet Boards. S 

(c) by the University ... ... ... 1 

(d) by landholders ... ... ... 4 

(e) by the planting community ... ... 1 

(/) by Mahomedans ... ... ... 2 

(f/) bj the Chamber of Commerce ... 1 
(A) by the Indian eomrncreial community. 1 

Total ... 46 
or, including the Governor ... 47 
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■ This scheme gives twice'as many' elected^ meiBbers as ■ 
were originally proposed by' the Madras. .Government f it 
raises the. representation of the .professional 
.class from .six to ten ;■ it gives five elective seats, to the 
laridholders.. and planter^, and two to the 'Mahomedans ; 
and it provides a separate member for the Indian 
commercial community. 

BOMBAY. 

Under the Act of 1892 and the regulations now in 
, force the Bombay Legislative Council is constituted as 
.-^follows EX-OFFICIO. 

Members of the Executive Council ... 2 

Advocate-General ... ... ,,, 1 

ABBIITONAL. 

A. — Nominated members, not more than 9 to 

be officials : the non-officials to represent 
different classes of the community ... 12 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 8 

(a) by Corporation of Bombay ... 1 

(?}) by Municipalities ... 1 

(c) by District Boards ... 2 

(d) by Bombay University ... 2 

(^) by Sardars of the Deccan and 

Zamindars of Sind ... 2 

(/) by Bombay Chamber of Com 
meree, or other commercial 

: ; bodies ... .. 1 — 

, Total ... ' ,23 

— or, including the Governor ... 24 

,,\l * Voting by electoral representatives on a population 

scale, ' 


liieluding the Governor, this provides for an official 
niajoritj of 13 officials against 11 non-offi.eials. But, as 
Is shown in paragraph 14 of the Bombay Government’s 
letter, the present Council consists of 10 officials (inclnd-* 

■ the. Governor) and 14 non-officials. ' For all ordinary ■ 

purposes .this .is safe enough, as ' the ■ Gove.rnment can- 
probably reckon ’with certainty on some non-official 
support. Two non-official votes would be sufficient to 
€v;iualise the numbers on either side, and the Governor’s 
easting vote wmuid then be decisive. Writing in 1906, 
liOrd Lamington mentioned as defects in the composi- 
tion of the present Coimeil (a) the over-representation of 
Bombay city ; (b) the over-representation of the pro- 
fessional class ; (e) the under-representation of land and 
agriculture ; (d) the preponderance of Brahmans, whose 
Interests vv^ere not identical with those of the mass of 
the Marathas and other castes. The Local Government 
expressed a similar opinion in 1906 when reporting on 
the working of the regulations made under the act of 
1892. The statistics from 1893 to 1906 shew that the 
professional middle class obtained 50’7 per cent, of the 
elective' seats'; the landholders 22*6' ; the-Miiharmnadans.':':; 
11-3; and Indian commerce 2*8. The chief component 
elements of the population are as follows : — 


COMMUNITIES. 


'/Hindus ., ' „ 
Muhammadans 
Christians 
Jains... 


Number. 

14,197,000 

3,726,000 

205.000 

227.000 


Per.eetit,:.' 

:'■■■ '.■.■2d', ■■ 

'. -j. 
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INTBEBSTS. 

Agriculture ... .... 11,026,000 50 

Commerce and Industry ... 3,715,000 20 

Professions ... ' ... 323,000 1*7 

ADUIiT MxVLES. 

Literate in English ... 91,000 1*8 

Literate in Vernacular ... 747,000 14'9 

39. The GoTernment of Bombay put forward two 
alternative schemes, a smaller one and a larger one. 
The smaller, which has the support of a majority of the 
local Executive Council, is as follows : — 

EX-OFFICIO. 

Members of the Executive Council ... ... 2 

Advocate-General ... ... ... 1 

ADDITIONAL. 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 9 to 
be officials ; the non-officials to be repre- 
sentatives of special interests or minori- 


ties, or experts ... ... ... 24 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 17 

(a) b}’' Corporation of Bombay ... 1 

(5) by Municipalities ... ... 4 

(c) by District Boards ... ... 4 

(d) by the University ... ... 1 

(<?) by landholders ... ... 3 

(/) by Bombay Chamber of ('om- 

meree... ... ... 1 

(g) hj Karachi Chamber of Com- 

merce... ... ... 1 

(h) by Mill-owners’ Associations of 

Bombay and Ahmedabad alter- 
nately ... ... 1 

CO by Indian commercial commu- 
nity ... ... 1- 

. Total ... 44 

,, or, including the Governor ... 45 
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The advantages of this scheme are : — 

(1) That it gives adequate representation to Euro* ' ; ' 

pean eommeree, restores to the Karachi 
Chamber the seat taken away from it in 1896 
(not, as the Bombay Government ineorreetiy 
say, in 1892), and admits the claim of the 
Miii indu-stry to distinct recognition. 

(2) Th£it it gives Indian Commerce one member to 

be elected by an association of native mer- 
chants. 

(3) That it assigns eight seats to the professional. 

middle class through the ^ district boards and 
municipalities, in addition to the members 
for the University and Corporation, so that 
this class will get ten out of seventeen elec* 
tive seats and may get more by nomination. 

('4) That it gives three seats to the landholders. 

On the other hand it has two conspicuous defects : — 
ia) It provides (including the Governor) for only 
13 official members, 4 Ex-Officio and 9 nomi- 
nated and thus leaves the Government in a 
substantial minority. 

{h) It assigns no separate seats to the Muham- 
madans. 

, 49, For these reasons we recommend that the Bom- 
bay scheme be modified as follows : — J 

EX-OFPIOIO. ’.i 

• Members of Executive Council ... ... 2 J 

, . Advocate-General ... ... ... 1 ,3 
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ADDITIONAL. 

■A.^ — Nominated members ; not. more than' 29.; 
to be officials : the non-offieials to foe 


representatives of special interests or 
minorities or experts ... ... 23 

B, — Elected members ... ... ... 20 

(a) by Corporation of Bombay ... 1 

(5) by Municipalities ... ... 4 

(cj by District Boards ... ... 4 

(c?) by the University ... ... 1 

(e) by landholders ... ... 3 

(/) by Muhammadans ... ... 3 

(g) by Bombay Chamber of Com- 

merce ... ... 1 

(h) by Karachi Chamber of Com- 

merce ... ... 1 

(i) by Mill-owners’ Associations of 

Bombay and Ahmedabad alter- 
nately ... ... I ' ' '■■■ 

(J) Indian commercial commu- 
nity ... ... ... 1 

.Total: ■ . 46' ■ 

or, including the Governor . . . 47 


It will be observed that the provision made by u.s 
for the appointment of nominated members under head 
A of our scheme leaves it open to the Bombay Govern- 
ment to dispense with an official majority if they 
consider that they can carry on the business of the 
Council without one. As regards Muhammadans, the 
opinions sent up by the Bombay Government seem to 
indicate that nothing but separate representation will 
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satisfy the and that they resent the idea of , 

nomination. We accordingly recommend that the 
Muhammadans .should be given three seats, as proposed 
■above, one for Sind :and two for the Presidency,; and. 

,, that 'tlie^ Bombay Government .should be asked- -to eons!-, 
::,der -whether., an electorate can be formed, or -if that is - 
not possible, whether associations, can be utilised for 
the purpose of proposing members for nomination by 
the Governor. We umuld further observe that our 
proposals are more liberal than tho.se made by the 
Bombay Government, since they raise the number of 
elected memlDers from 17 to 20. We do not think it 
necessary to discuss the second Bombay scheme, which 
has the support of only one member of the local 
..■-..-..GO'Vern-'mGnt. 

BENGAL. 

41, The Bengal Legislative Council now stands 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 10 
to be ofdcials; the non-ohieials to re- 
present different classes of the eornmu- 


■ ■■-■nity, . , ■....■13 

■B,~“E!eeted members,' ... 7 

(a) by Corporation of Calcutta ... I 

(d) by Municipalities (by rotation)... 1 

(e) by District Boards (by rotation). 2 

(€?) by the University ... ... 1 

G) by Landholders’ Associations ... 1 

(/) by Chamber of Commerce or 

other commercial bodies ... 1 

Total 20 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 21 


The statistics from 1893 to [1906 show that 52*8 per 
cent* of the elected members have been drawn from the 
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professional middle class, 13*2 from the landholders i 
5*7 from the Muhammadans ; 20*8 from the European 
commercial community ; and 3*8 from the representa-* 
tires of Indian commerce. The chief elements of the 


population are : — 



COMMUNITIES. 



Number. 

Per cent 

Hindus ... 

39,266,000 

77 

Muhammadans 

9,027,000 

IS 

Christians 

246,000 

•5 

, INTERESTS. 


Agriculture 

Commerce and Indus- 

34,264,000 


try ... 

7,048,000 

" 'US 

Professions 

856,000 

:■ I-O : ■ 

ADULT MALES. 


Literate in English ... 

176,000 

1*4. 

Literate in Vernacular 

1,906,000 

14*9 


42. The Lieutenant-Governor proposes a Council con- 
stituted as follows : — 

A . — Nominated members ; not more than 18 to 
be officials ; the non-officials to be repre- 
sentatives of special interests or minori- 


ties, or experts ... ... ... 22 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 14 

(a) by Corporation of Calcutta ... I 
(l>) by Municipalities and District 

Boards ... ... 7 

(ti) by the University ... ... 1 

(f?) by landholders ... 2 

(e) by the Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

(/) by the Calcutta Trades Associa- 
tion ... ... ... 1 

(g) by the Indian commercial com- 
munity ,,, ... 1 ^ — 


Total ... 36 

or, ineludmg the Lieutenant-Governor ... 37 
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, The scheme is almost identical with that proponnded 
by the' British Indian Association in their ■ letter 'Of 
loth December 1907. Its weak points appear to iis/to- 


(1) TTiat the Council suggested is too small. 

(2) That it gives insutfieieiit representation to the 

educated classes. 

(S) That it gives too few seats to the landholders. 
(4) That it refuses separate representation to the/ 
Muhammadans. 

To) That it a.ssigns too few seats to Eiiropean- 
eomrneree, and does not provide for the re- 
presentation of the planting community. 

4;1. Our Hon’ble Colleague Sir Edward Baker was in 
general agreement with these criticisms on the local 
Government’s scheme. And considering the views of 
tl.'G Lieutenant-Governor, we propose the following, 
constitution ; — 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 23 

to be officials ; the non-officials to be re- 
presentatives of special interests or min- 
orities or experts ' ... 26 

B . — Elected m e m hers ... ... ... 20' 

(a) by Corporation of Calcutta ... 1 

(0) by Municipalities ... ... 4 

(c) by District Boards ... ... 4 

(d) by the University ... ... 1 

(e) by Landholders ... ... 4 

(/) by the planting community ... I 

(g) by Muhammadans ... ... 2 

(/i) by the Cliamber of Commerce ... 1 

(1) by the Calcutta Trades, Associa- 

tion ... ... ... ■ 1 

U) f^he Indian commercial eom- 

munity ... ... I 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 
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. We believe this Cduneil to be large, .enough to meet 
the requirements of the provinee,'''.the population .'of 
which exceeds that of the United , Provinces by. only 
three millons. The Council suggested by. us gives ten, .seats 
to the professional middle class, five to the laodholclersj 
including one for the planting community, who at the 
present time have vital interests at stake and cannot 
properly be omitted, two to the Muhammadans, and 
three to trade and commerce. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

44, The Legislative Council of the United Provinces 
is at present constituted as follows : — 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 7 to 
be officials ; non-officials to represent 


different classes of the eomniiiiiity ... 9 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 6 

(a) by groups of Municipalities ... 2 

(0) by groups of District Boards ... 2 

(c) by University of Allahabad ... 1 

(r^) by Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce or other commer- 
cial bodies ... ... I 

, Total '15, 

or, in eludin g the Lieuten aiit-Go ver n or . . . 1 6 


In commenting on the working of the existing regula- 
tions Sir James LaTouehe observed two years ago:— 

(1) That municipalities had practically always 

elected pleaders. 

(2) That District Boards do not as a rule elect great 

landowners. In illustration of this he poiiit- 
ed out that Munshis Neha! Ohand and 
Madho Lali “ belong to the English educated 
class and, though they hold land, are only 
ineidentajly landowners.” 
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(3) That no; Moliammadan had- ever' been elected 
by a representative group. (Since this state- 
ment was made one has been appointed.) 

' ■ ( 4 ) That the professional middle class had general- 
ly secured five out of the six elective seats. 

(5) That Indian commerce was' unrepresented. 

, Sir John He wett confirms this in paragraphs 

12 and 29 of his letter. 

(6) That more official seats were needed in 

order to find places for the heads of the 
Education, Medical, Sanitary, and ilgrieultu- 
ral Departments, and for the junior of the 
two Chief Engineers. 

The statistics from 1893 show the professional middle 
class holding 50 per cent, of the elective seats, land- 
holders 20*6 ; Muhammadans none ; Indian inerehants 
m>ne, and European commerce 20’6. The principal 
elements of the population are :• — 


COMMUNITIES. 



Numbers. 

Per cent. 

Hindus : 

40,757.000 

85 

Muhammadans 

6, 731', 000 

14 

INTERESTS. 


Agriculture 

31,181,000 

66 

Commerce and Indus- 



try 

7,500,000 

16 

Professions 

622,000 

1-.3 

ADULT 

MALES. 


.Literate in English .. 

65,000 

•5 

Literate in Vernacular ' 1,033,000 . 

. 7'9, 

' The reconstruction 

of the Council has been 


thoroughly worlted out and explained in paragraphs 19 to 
30: of the "local .'Government’s letter of- the 16th march. 
1908. The Council proposed is thus constituted:— 
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^ A. — Nominated, members ; not more than 22 to 
be officials ; the non-officials to repre- 


sent special interests or minorities ' .... 28 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 1(> 

(a) by large Municipalities in rota- 

tion ... ... ... 2 

(b) by District Boards and smaller 

Municipalities ... ... S 

(c) by Allahabad University ... 1 

(d) by Landholders ... ... 2 

(e) by Muhammadans ... ... 2 

(/) hy Upper India Chamber of 

Commerce ... ... 1 

Total 44 

or, including the Ijieutenant-Governor ... 45 


46. After carefully considering all the questions rais- 
ed by the local Government’s letter and the opinions for- 
warded with it, we recommend a Council composed as 
foilow'S : — 

A, — Nominated members ; not more than 23 to 
be officials; the non-officials to be repre- 
sentatives of special interests or minori- 


ties, or experts... ... ... 27 

B. — Elected members... ... ... 19’ 

(a) by large Municipalities in rota- 
tion ... ... ... 2 

(5) by District Boards and smaller 

Municipalities ... ... 8 

(e) by Allahabad University ... 1 

(d) by Landholders ... ... 2 

(€) by Muhammadans ... ... 4 

(/) Upper India Chamber of 

Gomraeree ... ... 1 

(^) by the Indian eommereial ^ ^ ^ 

munity ... ... ... 1 


. ,, Total .... '46 

or, ineluding the Lieutenant-Governor ... 47 
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Om* selieme does not differ materially from that pro- 
posed by the Lieutenant-Governor. The number, both 
of oflciais and non- officials, has been raised by one in 
order to bring the size up to that of the standard 
models Provision has been made for the representation 
of the Miiiiammadans by four elected members, instead 
of by, two elected and tw^o nominated members^ and a 
separate seat has been provided for the Indian cominer- 
cia! community, which will be filled up by election 
whenever a suitable constituency can be found, 

EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM. 

47. The Legislative Council of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam was established in October 1905. It consists 
of— 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 7 to 

be officials ; the non-officials to represent 

different classes of the community ... 9 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 6 

(а) by Municipalities and District 

Boards ... ... 3 

(б) by Associations of landholders ... 1 

(c) by Associations of merchants ... 1 

(d) by Commissioners of Port of 

Chittagong .... ... 1 

Total ... 15 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 16 

. . The chief eompoiieiit elements of the population are,: — 
COMMUNITIES. 

Number. Percent. 

Hindus... ... 11,350,000 37 

Muhammadans ,, ... 17,813,000 ' 53 

: Buddliists . ...■ 172,000 ’5 
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PROPOSALS. 


. INTEEESTS. 


Agriculture 

Commerce and Indus- 

23,957,000 ' 

: , 78 

try ... 

3,377,000 

11 

Professions 

527,000 

1*7 

ADULT MALES. 


Literate in English ..., 

62,000 

• 9 . 

Literate in Vernacular 

965,000 

12-5:. 


48. The local Government now proposes a Couneil 

coiistikited as follows:— 

A. — Nominated members; not more than 12 to 

be officials; the non-officials to be repre- 
sentatives of sxoeeial interests or minori- 
ties ... ... ... ' Id 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 10 

(a) by Municipalities ... ... 2 •* 

(5) by District and Local Boards ... 3 

(c) by Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 

tion ... ... ... 1 

(d) by Provincial Muhammadan As- 

sociation ... ... 1 

(e) by tea interest ... ... 1 

(f) by jute interest ... ... 1 

(g) by Commissioners of Port of 

Chittagong ... ... 1 

Total ... 25 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 26 

49. This scheme appears to us to be defective in the 
following respects : — 

(1) A Council of 25 is too small for a province 
wdth a population of 31 millions, a large 

’ proportion of which consists of Bengalis of 
an advanced type. 

(2) The representation given to the professional 

middle class (5 seats) is insufficient. 

(3) The Muhammadans and the landholders are 

inadequately represented. 
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For tliese reasons we propose the following Council 


A, — Nomiiiatecl members : not more than 18 to be 
officials : tbe non-officials to be representa- 
tives of. special interests or minorities or 
experts ... ... ... ... 21 

'B.— Elected members... ... ... ... 15 

*(«,) by Muiiieipalities and District and Local 

Boards , ... ... ... 8 

(b) by landliolders... ... ... ... 2 

(c) by Muliaramadans ... ... ... 2 

(d) by tea interest... ... ... ... 1 

(t') by jnte interest... ... ... ... 1 

if) Commissioners of Port of Chittagong ... 1 

Total ... 36 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 37 

We find it impossible to enlarge the Legislative Coun- 


cil of Eastern Bengal and Assam up to the standard pro- 
posed for the older provinces, because it is difficult to 
provide more than 18 official members without unduly 
disturbing administrative business. But the proposals* 
made by us appear to meet the essential requirements of 
the province. They give sufficient representation to the 
professional middle class, the landholders, and the 
Muhammadans, and they assign separate members to the 
tea and jute industries, and to tbe Commissioners of the 
growing port of Chittagong. The Assamese inhafoitaBts 
of the Hrabmaputtra Valley will for the first time obtain 


■'^Voting together by divisions, viz., Dacca 2, Chitta- 
gong 2. Rajshahi 2, Brahmaputra Valley 1, Burma 
Valley 1. 


• 8 : 8 , 
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^separate representation, and the reservation o,f three seats 
for nomination will place it in the power of the Liente.n- 
ant-G'Overnor to meet the claims of the tenantry of the 
province to ^ have an opportunity of expressing their 
views on. the questions of the day. Although the 'Miiliam- 
iiiadans form a majority of the population of the pro- 
vince, the}!- are at present eomparati%-el 3 ^ unorganized, and 
they can only be adequately represented by means of a 
special electorate. 

PUNJAB. 

50. The Punjab Legislative Council was established by 
the proclamation of 9th April 1897. It consists of — 


A. — Nominated members — 

Officials ... ... ... 4 

Non -officials ... ... ... ... 5 

Total ... 9 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... li) 


x\ll the members are nominated. The non-officials are 
•one Christian, two Muhammadans, one Sikh, and one 
Hindu. In framing a scheme of representation the fol- 
lowing factors have to be considered : — 

Communities. 



Number. 

Per c 

Hindus... 

.. 7.874.000 

38 

Muhammadans ... 

.. 10,825,000 

53 

Sikhs ... 

.. 1,517,000 

7 

Interests. 


Agriculture 

.. 10,998,000 

54 

Commerce and Industry .. 

. 4,814,000 

23 

Professions 

450.000 

2*2 

. Abult - M-ales. 


Literate in English 

54,000 

“0 

Literate in vernacular 

.564,000 

9-9 
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5L In paragraphs 40 to 46 of.his letter of 6th July 1908 
the Lieuteiiant-Go'vei’nor proposes a Council of the fol- 
lowing composition : — ' 

A.“““Nominated' members ; not more than 10 to 
Aluiiammadans, Hindus, Sikhs and other 


interests ' ' ... ■... ... . ... 17 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 4 

(a) by the Commercial eommuoity ... 1 

(b) by the Punjab University ... ... 1 

(c) by the larger cities ... ... 2 

Total .. 21 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 22 


j 52. In the Council proposed by the local Government, 

|,. we find several features of which we are unable to ap- 
I prove. We think that no good reason has been assigned 

for giving to a Ruling Chief a place by right on the 
i: Council. W^e have excluded the Ruling Chief from the 

! Imperial Council, relegating him to ordinary nomination 

I in ease it might be desired at any time to appoint one* 

No other Provincial Government contemplates the ap- 
pointment of a Ruling Chief, and we are reluctant to ad- 
i mit this as a permanent feature of the Punjab Coiineil* 

■ « ^ There is room for nominating a chief if desired, under 

i the heads Muhammadans, Hindus, Sikhs, and other in- 

'1 - terests. . Nor do we see any reason for the mention of' a 

j Native Christian among the commercial classes as 

j that electorate may be expected invariably to return a 

^ * European. . As regards the members for the larger cities 

1 * the Lieutenant-Governor proposes that the eleven cities 

\ -mentioned'by him should each nominate one represen- 
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tative, and that the two members of the Council should be 
selected by him from among these eleven nominees. Iis 
our opinion this method would be regarded as no better 
than nomination pure and simple. ■ Each city, having 
only one chance in five of electing its nominee, would 
take no interest in the election, and the x^rofessional mid- 
dle class would receive the proposal with great dissatis- 
faction. 

53. We have had the advantage of discussing this ob- 
jection with the Lieutenant-Governor, and with His 
Honour’s eoneurrenee we propose a Council constituted 
as follows : — 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 12 to 
be officials; the non-officials to repre- 
sent Muhammadans (2), Hindus (1), Sikhs 


(1) and other interests ... ... 19 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... 5 

(a) by the commercial eonim unity ... 1 

(h) by the Punjab University ... 1 

(c) by the larger cities ... ... 3 

Total , ... 24' 

or. including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 25 


The scheme thus modified promises to give adequate 
representation to the Hindus of the Gonimereial and pro- 
fessional classes, and to the Muhammadan, Hindu and 
Sikh landowners, while it reserves three nominations for 
other interests not specifically provided fox*. The city 
electorate will consist of three groups representing res- 
pectively the Cis-Sutlej territory, the Centra,! Punjab 
with the 8ikh districts, and the Western Punjab in which 
the population is largely Muhammadan, We believe 
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these proposaia to be as advanced 'as the present circunv 
staneea of, the Punjab demand, and we recommend, their 
a.eceptanee. 

BURMA. 

The Burma ■ Legislative Council was formed by 
proelamatlon in 1897, at the same time as that of the 
Punjab. As at present constituted it consists of-™ 


N 0 mi iiated mem bers— 

Officials... ... ... ... ... ’5 

Non-officials ... ... ... ... 4 

Total ... 9 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 10 


Two of the 11 on- officials are Burmese. In practice the 
European non -official members are usually nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor after consultation with the 


Burma Chamber of Commerce, the Eangoon Port Com- 
missioners, and the Municipal Committee of Rangoon. 

55. — The Lieutenant-Governor proposes a Council 

constituted as follows : — 

A. — Nominated officials ... ... ... 8 

B, — Nominated non-officials — ... ... ' 6 

(a) appointed after consultation with the 

Rangoon Trades’ Association, Ran- 
goon Port Commissioners and Muni- 
cipal Committees of Rangoon, Man- 
dalay, Moulmeiti, Bassein and 


Akyab ... ... ... 1 

(6) to represent Indian and Chinese , 

trading and mercantile interests ... 1 

(c) to represent Burmese population ... 4 

C. — Elected by the Burma Chamber of Com- ' 

.meree ... ... ... 1 

Total ... 15 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... IS 
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56. The conditions of 'Burma are altogether peculiar; 
■ election is foreign to the ideas of the Burmese popiila* 
tion, and neither they nor the Indian and Chinese ioimi- 
.'grant commercial communities can at present be repre- 
sented by any other means than nomination. In fact 
the only body in Burma that is capable of exercising the 
privilege of election is the Burma- Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

For these reasons we propose a Council eonstituted 


as follows ; — 

A. — Nominated officials ... ... ... 8 

B. — Nominated non-officials ... ... 7 

(a) to represent Burmese population ... 4 

(&) to represent Indian and Chinese 

commercial communities ... 2 

(c) to represent other interests ... 1 

C. — Elected b.y Burma Chamber of Com- 

merce ... ... ... 1 

Total ... 16 

or, including the Lieutenant-CIovern or ... 17 
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RESOLUTIONS, QUESTIONS, AND DISCUSSION 
OF THE BUDGET. 

. POWER TO MOVE RESOLUTIONS. 

■ "By the Aet of 1861, under which the present legisla-" 
fcive bodies were constituted, discussion was confined, 

' to legislative proposals actually before the Coimeils- 
ill the, form of Bills. In 1892 this liinitatioii was- 
relaxed to the exte,nt of allowing debate on tiic 
annual financial statement although no legislation 
was involved, and in this debate it is permissible for" 
niernbers to draw attention to any matter they please,, 
whether it arises directly out of the Budget proposals or' 
not. But a general debate of this character can never' 
be satisfactory. Members do not know beforehand the 
subjects which are to be brought forward by their' 
colleagues : the discussion is necessarily of a desultory 
character : and the absence of notice not iineonamonly 
prevents the official members from giving full informa- 
tion ill answer to questions that are raised. We are- 
of opinion that the. time has come when there should be 
further facilities for debate. We think that members- 
should "have opportunities for placing, their views on, 
public questions before the Government and we' are- 
imp'ressed with the benefits which both the Government' 
a,iid the educated public would, derive from the well- 
' ordered discussion of administrative subjects in the- 
Legislative Councils, either on a reference from the 
head of the Government, or at the instance of a private- 
member. Such discussions would give the Govern-- 
men t an opportunity of making their view of a question 
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Imown, and of explaining the reasons,' which had led 
them to adopt a particular line of action. We therefore 
propose that power should be given ' by statute for 
members to move Resolutions on matters of generaL 

public importance, subject to the checks to whiol) to 
shall presently refer. So far as the educated public 
are ooneerned, there can be little doubt that the right to 
move Resolutions on such questions, and to argue these 
in a replar debate will be welcomed as a very great 
concession; that it will be resorted to freely ; and that 
It will tend to bring about more intimate relations 
between the oiHoial and non-official members. We think 
that the Resolutions should be in the form of recom- 
mendations to the Government, because this form 
expresses the constitutional position more precisely, and 
emphasises the fact that the decision must in any case 
rest witli the Government and not with the Council 
In the event of a Resolution not being accepted by the 
Government an opportunity would bo taken of explain- 
ing their reasons. 

This subject was not included among those which 
your Lordship authorised us to put before local Govern- 
ments, and our letter of the 24th August, 1907, contained 
no reference to it. But it is a reform to which we 
attach great importance. In support of it we would 

lb88by Sir George Chesney’s Committee in reference 
to Provincial Councils. They recommended that in 

of thrio of the functions 

the local Councils to originate advice and sugge.stions 
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on any subject connected with internal administration, 
and that tlieir views .should he embodied in the form of ' 
a 'niemorandum' addressed to the head of the Govern- 
ment. ' They advised, however,, that it should not be 
permissible- to .propose' Resolutions relating to subjects- 
I’emoved from the ' cognisance of the Provincial Legisla- 
tive Councils by. Section 43 of the Coiineils Act of 
1861, wliieh forbids them, except with the previous 
sanction, of the Governor-General, “to make reguiatioE|S 
■or to take into consideration any law or regulation ” , 
relating' to the public debt, customs, and Imperial taxes ; 
coin, bills, and notes ; post office and telegraph ; altering 
the Penal Code ; religion ; army and navy ; patents or 
copyright; foreign relations. That proposal Avas not 
adopted at the time, and it may have been premature in 
the conditions 'which then existed, but at least it had the 
high a'lithority of the members of that Committee. 

The discussion of the administrative questions can 
however only be permitted subject to certain rules and 
restrictions Avliieh must be clearly laid down. We do not 
feel ourselves in a position at the present stage to make 
an exhaustive enumeration of these, and 'we anticipate 
that, as has been the case in the House of Commons, ae- 
tiiai experience Avili lead to the fvami'og of standing 
■orders 'designed to meet the exigencies of debate. It 
.seems to us, lioweAmr, that the following conditions must 
- be imposed "from the first : — 

(1) Resolutions must relate to matters of piibiic and 
general importance, and not to isolated incidents of ad« 
ministration oi'" personal questions. 
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(2) No Resolution should have by ifcselt' any force or 
effect. It must rest with the Government to ta,ke ae-:, 
tion or not take action as it thinks fit. This is the Eng- 
lish principle, and it is obvious that the Council eannot 
claim for its Resolutions a higher degree of authority 
than attaches to a Resolution of the House of Commons. 

(3) The order of business must be absolutely under 
the control of the President, and no discussion of; his 
orders can be permitted. 

(4) The President must have power to disallow any 
Resolution without giving any other reason than tijat in 
his opinion it cannot foe discussed consistently with the 
public interests. This will enable him to reject Resolu- 
tions which are contrary to public policy, or which relate 
to matters which could not be discussed without antici- 
pating, or seeming to anticipate, the decision of the 
Secretary of State. 

(5) In order to avoid the too frequent exercise of this 
general powder of disallowing Resolutions certain classes 
of subjects ought to be expressly excluded. In the case 
of the Provincial Councils the proposals of Sir George 
Chesnoy’sCommittee referred to above seem to be suitable. 
In the Imperial Council the admissible range of discus- 
sion is necessarily larger, and it is less easy to define its 
limits precisely. For the present we think it sufficient 
to say that some subjects must be specially excluded, and 
that the question, which those should be, can be best 
settled later on when the rules of business are drawn up. 

(6) It will also be necessary to. place some limitation 
upon the time allotted to the discussion of Resolutisns. 
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POWER TO ASK QUESTIONS. 

The right of asking questions in the Legislative' Coon- 
eils, subject to certain conditions and restrictions, was-' 
conceded by the Indian Councils Aet O'f 1891. ,We re- 
eominend that it should be extended to the enlarged 
Councils wliieli we propose for the Punjab and Burma. 
We do not suggest any alteration in the rules governing 
the subject. 

THE DISCUSSION OP THE BUDGET. ■ 

Under this head it was proposed in our published letter 
of the 2-lth August, 1907, that the budget should be ex- 
■plained by heads or groups of heads by the members in 
charge of departments, and should be disea>sed in the 
same way by the other members, and that this discussion 
should be followed by a general debate condueted on the 
same lines as at present. No method was suggested of 
, enabling the non-official members to exercise any influ- 
ence on the. actual settlement of the items. The opinions 
received do not throw much light on the question. How 
the Government can give the Councils an effective share 
in the financial admi!ii.stration of Ijidia, wdtho.ut surren- 
dering any essential principle, or parting with the right 
■of original initiative and ultimate control. The, Govern- 
• meets of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
:ant! the Punjab put forward, in more or less detail pro- 
posals for holding informal Conferences with the non- 
■ official members of the Legislative Council, when the 
•first edition of the provincial budget has been prepared, 
and' thus eliciting criticisms and suggestions which 
might be considered when the second edition comes to 
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be settled. The Bombay Gorernment claim a greater 
degree of financial independence, and they and other Go- 
vernments argue that, so long as the pro'vinoial budget 
requires the previous sanction of the Government of 
India the discussion in the full Council can deal only 
with settled facts, since no alterations can be introdneed 
by the local Government inconsequence of anything 
that may be said in the public debate. All Governments 
approve of discussion by heads as proposed in the pub- 
lished letter. No Government suggests any plan for en- 
abling the full Council to debate and vote upon speeifie 
assignments of fund,s. The non-offichd critics either de- 
mand the power of moving amendments to any items of 
the budget, or e.vpress general approval of the Govern- 
ment of India’s proposals. 

We are clearly of opinion that it is advisable that the 
Councils should be afforded increased f'aeilities for ex- 
pressing their views upon the budget, and that the-e 
facilities should be given at a suffieiently early sta.-e to 
enable the Government to take advantage of any advice 
that may be tendered and to adopt and give effect to 
such suggestions as may be found practicable. The 
ultimate control must, however, rest with the Govern 
ment, and no useful purpose would be served by affect' 
ing to ignore this essential fact. It is the Government' 
and not the Council, that decides any question arisinc 
on the budget, and the utmost concession that can be 
made is to give the Council ample opportunities of 
making recommendations to the Government in respeet 
of particular items. But, without departing from this 
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principle, we think that the Council |may properly, he 
empowered to record its opinion by-vote on the greater 
.part of the budget proposals. ■ The Indian piiblie have 
long desired an opportunity of this kind, and we think 
that the time lias come when it may properly be given in 
the manner and to the extent which we shall presently 
explain. In our letter to local Governments we did not 
put forward any plan by which members of Legislative 
Councils could vote on the budget, but 'ive are anxious 
to meet the public demand, and we trust that our propo- 
sals in the matter, both in regard to the Imperial and to 
the Provincial Councils, may obtain Your Lordship’s 
approval. 

THE IMPERIAL BUDGET. 

These being the general objects which we have in 
view, w^e believe that they may be attained in the ease of 
the Imperial budget by laying down that the financial 
statement shall be presented duidng the last live days in 
February; and that the final discussion of the budget 
shall take place not more than four weeks later. There 
are very strong reasons for being particular about dates 
and we need not enter here into the arrangements which 
will be necessary in order to admit of the budget being 
opened three weeks, in advance of the usual time. The 
figures will be less accurate than they are no'w, and a 
considerable part of the detailed explanations wliieli are 
now appended to the financial statement will have to be 
dropped. The Finance Member’s speech will neces,- 
-sarily be more general in its tone, and wuU not describe 
the figures of expenditure with the same precision. 
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This disadvantage will, in our opinion, be amply eoim ter-, 
balaiieed by the fact that the earlier presentation of the 
budget will enable the Government to obtain the views 
of the Coimeil on their financial proposals at a stage 
when it will still be possible to act upon their advice. 
On the presentation of the financial statement, it will be 
convenient for the Council to resolve itself into Com- 
mittee for the discussion of the budget by blocks. Ifc 
should be a Committee of the whole Council, with a 
Member of the Government in the chair ; and the first 
meeting should take place not later than one w'eek after 
the day on which the budget is presented. The Com- 
mittee should sit from day to day until its work is 
complete ; and there should be a rule requiring it to 
finisii its business on or before the iOth of March ; since 
it is essential that the final eorrections should all be 
known in good time to get the budget, with its supple- 
mentary tables and notes, into the shape in which it is 
to be finally presented. 

Foi- the purpose of discussion in Committee the major 
heads or groups of heads would be taken up in order 
the discussion being opened with an explanatory speech 
by the Member of the Executive Council who controls 
the departments concerned, or if so arranged, by another 
member on his behalf. Each member would then be at 
liberty to move a Resolution, in the form of a roeom* 
meudation to the Government, relating to the figures in 
any head or group, two days’ notice being gken in 
each ease. The Council would divide upon any Reso- 
lutions which were pressed: and the result would be 





duly recorded. Biifc 'the Government would not be, 
bound to take action upon any Resolution, either , iir 
whole or in part. Power should be vested in the Chair- 
man to close the discussion upon any head or group- 
when he thinks that it cannot be continued with ad van-' 
tage, and there should be a time limit for individual 
speeches. Here, as in paragraph 62 above, ’we desire 
to la,y stress on the condition that the Resolutions 
should be in the form of recommendations to the 
Government, as indicating that the power of passing 
the budget is vested, not in the Council, but in the Execu- 
tive Government. This is not a mere verbal refinement, 
it denotes a constitutional fact ; and it has the furfchei* 
advantage of avoiding any objection that may be taken 
to the scheme on the basis of the English rule that all 
proposals for the increase of expenditure must be 
initiated by the Crown. If it is necessary for us to 
support our proposals by reference to Parliamentary 
practice, the requisite analogy is to be found in the 
right of the House of Commons to submit an address 
to the Crown recommending certain expendi- 
ture. ' 

When the Council sitting in Committee has comple- 
ted its labours, it will be for the Government to decide 
what alterations, if any, should be made in the budget 
as a result of the discussion. These would be carried 
out in the estimates at once. At the adjourned meeting 
of the Couneil, the Finance Member would submit the 
budget in its final form ^ along with a formal Report 
of the proceedings in Committee. This opportune 
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woiiM' be talreii to explain briefly why GoTernment 
Imcl been unable to accept any Ttesolntions tliat were 
carried in Committee. After the Finance Member's 
speech, a general discussion would follow ; but at this 
stage no further Resolutions ’would be admissible. The 
Finance Member would make 'a general reply and the 
Yiceroy would sum up the debate ; whereupon the budget 
would come into effect, 

THE PROVINCIAL BUDGETS. 

In preparing its provincial budget, a local Govern- 
ment has no anxieties about ways and means in the 
wider sense of that term. Its surplus or deficit is 
absorbed in the general balances of India. It is not 
affected by remissions of taxation, for the effects of 
which the Imperial exehecjuer provides full compensa- 
tion. Its sole concern is to keep the demands of its 
departments within its estimated revenue, without draw- 
ing unduly upon the provincial balance. In our opinion 
it is in this task that the Provincial Council may suitably 
assist the local Government. Nor ought such assistance to 
be unweleorae. Fora local Government at budget time 
is flooded with proposals for new expenditure, and purely 
departmental elfieienoy may sometimes push aside more 
genuine needs. It is not, of course, suggested that the 
intervention of the Provincial Council will ensure an 
infallible judgment between conflicting claims. But it 
will put the proposaU* on their defence ; it will enlist 
some outside knowledge of local interests ; audit will 
give the non-official members a substantial share in the 
preparation of the Budget. 
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' ■ What -we propose for adoption is a procedure in four 
1 stages. The first stage is 'the rough draft of the Proviii-, 

i eia! estimates, In this , the local Government . would 

I in elude all projects for new expenditure in excess.; of 

‘ Rs. 5,000 which are put forward by the different depart- 

# menfcs, provided that they are covered by administrative 

sanction, and that there is no pjuhua objection to 
I: them. All such projects would be listed in a schedule, 

j* whifjh would consist of two parts. In part I the local 

Government would place those items for which it con- 
j, siders that provision must be made in order to cany on 

I a scheme already in hand, or in pursuance of orders 

j from the Government of India or the Secretary of State, 

or to meet an urgent administrative need. All other 
items, not earmarked as above, would bo put in part II 
of the schedule. The draft Budget, with this schedule 
of new expenditure, would then be submitted to the 
Government of India. Now it is manifest that an 
estimate of expenditure prepared on tliese lines is eertain 
to exceed what the Province can afford. It would rest 
therefore with the Government of India, after correcting 
i the estimate of rev^enue and the opening balance (which 

: it always has to do at present), to determine, in eonsui- 

j tation with the local Government, the aggregate expen- 

*I diture for which the Provincial Budget should provide ; 

but the detailed correction of the expenditure estimates 
which is now undertaken in the Finance Department 
would be dispensed with. The alterations in the revenue 
i figures, and the figure of total expenditure, as fixed by 

, the Governinent of India would then be communicated 
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to the local Government. The Government of India 
would also reserve the power— we consider this essential 
—to alter or add to part 1 of the schedule. 

The second stage w'ould bring the Provincial Council 
upon the scene. We are inclined to think that the work 
would be better done by the Select Committee than by 
the more unwieldy body of the whole Council. We 
accordingly recommend the appointment of a Standing 
Finance Committee of the Council, numbering not more 
than 12 : in the smaller Councils 8, or even 6, might 
suffice. There would be an equal number of officials 
and non-officials. The latter might be elected by the 
non-offieial members of the Council, once a year, by 
ballot or as directed by rules. The officials would 
be nominated by the local Government, and would be 
selected mainly for their eapaeity to represent the bigger 
spending departments. The Financial Secretary (or, in 
Madras and Bombay, the Member of Council who has 
charge of the Financial Department) would be Chair- 
man, with a easting vote. Most local Governments have 
proposed a procedure substantially on these lines ; and 
the recent action of the Governments of Madras and 
Bengal in appointing Committees of their Councils to 
consider the Budget informally has been received with 
general approval. 

On receipt of the Government of India’s orders on its 
draft Budget, the local Government would at once con- 
vene this Committee, place all the papers before it, and 
instruct it to revise part II of the schedule in such a 
manner as to bring the total estimates of expenditure 
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4own to the feure sanctioned, by the Government of In- 
dia. .The proceedings of the Committee would be private 
and informal. Discussion would be free, and the deei- 
sions., would go by the vote of the majority. Where' 
items were disputed, the officer representing the depart- 
ment concerned would be heard in their support, their 
urgency would be compared with that of items supported 
by other departments, and the Committee would then 
vote upon them on their merits. On occasion, the Com- 
mittee might decide to insert in the Budget a project 
which had not appeared in the original estimate; and to 
this there appears to be no objection, if the scheme were 
one for which administrative sanction existed, or which 
the local Government were prepared to support. On the 
conclusion of its work, the Committee would report the 
•eorrections in part II w’hieh it considered necessary, in 
order to bring the total Budget expenditure within the 
figure sanctioned by the Government of India. After 
considering the Committee’s proposals the local Govern- 
ment would revise its expenditure estimates, make any 
alteration in the revenue estimates, which the progress 
of actuals might suggest, and report the figures which it 
•decided to accept under both heads to the Government 
of India for incorporation in the Imperial Budget. 

The third stage wmuld begin with the presentation of 
the estimates as a whole to the Provincial Council. On 
receiving the second edition of the estimates, as explain- 
ed in the last paragraph, the Government of India would 
make no further changes on the expenditure side, unless 
in the exercise of a power which they must always re- 
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serve, they found it necessary to direct a general reduc- 
tion of expenditure in eonseqiienee of any exeeptioiial 
strain on either the Imperial or the Provincial resources. 
But they would bring the revenue figures up-to-date, 
give effect to any taxation proposals affecting the Bud- ' 
get, and insert any special grants for the Province which' 
the Secretary of State might have sanctioned out of the' 
Imperial surplus. They would then, in accordance with 
the present practice, compile the figures and incorporate 
them in the Imperial financial statement. An abstract 
of the figures, as thus settled, would be communicated to 
the local Government on the day when the Imperial Bud- 
get is opened. The local Government would at once 
print up its Budget, and call a meeting of its Provincial 
Council, 'when the Budget Avould be formally presented 
by the official in charge, with a speech describing its 
general purport. 

The best method of conducting the consideration of the 
Budget would be for the Council to sit as a Committee* 
This would allow of greater freedom of debate, and it 
would permit the head of the Province to leave the chair 
and to put one of the official members in charge. In 
Committee, each head or group of heads would be tahen 
up separately. The figures would be explained by the 
official member who represents the Administrative De- 
partment eoneerned. Any member would then be at 
liberty to move a Resolution, in the foi'm of a recom- 
mendation to the local Government, regarding any entry 
in the head or group under discussion, and the Resolu- 
tion would be debated and put to the vote. The oppo- 
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tiinity would Ue tsikeii by the; ohSeial members to mov& 
V:;|, any addition to the estimate of expenditure in eonsequ-; 

eiiee of an Imperial grant, or any reduction in consequ- 
ence of a specific direction from the Goveniment of 
“ India to curtail expeiiditure. All Eesolutioiis carried bj 
^ , a majority of votes w'ould be rejjorted to the local Gov- 

J eminent; but it would be entirely at their discretion to 

I accept any such Resolution in w'hole or in part, or to 

reject it. In order to allow sufficient time to have 
i the provincial figures incorporated in the Imperial Bud- 

get before the latter is prepared in its final form, it 
would be necessary to close the discussion in Council by 
a certain date. Rules would have to be framed for this 
purpose. 

The fourth stage would commence as soon as the 
Council .sitting in Committee had finished with the Bud- 
get. The local Government would then consider what 
alterations, if any, were to be made as the result of the- 
disSeussion. Without the Government of India’s sanc- 
tion, it w'ould not be competent to change the revenue- 
figures or to increase tlie total figure of expenditure as 
J formerly settled by that Government. But it might, if it 

/ so desired with reference to the Committee’s recom- 

mendations, vary the distribution of the expenditure in 
* i detail. The figures as finally altered would foe telegraph- 

ed to the Government of India, and the final edition of 
' the Provincial Budget Avould then be compiled and 

printed. This wmiild be pre.sented by the member in 
i " charge at an adjourned meeting of the Council along 

\ with a Report of the Committee’s proceedings. He would/ 
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■clescribe any changes that had been made .in the figures, 
•and explain why any Resolutions of tlie Committee had 
not been accepted by the local Government. A debate 
would follow; but no Resolution or voting n*ould be 
permitted. 

SUBJECTS FOB DISCUSSION. 

In regulating the new system of discussion, whether 
in the Imperial or Provincial Councils, one of the first 
points for consideration is the range of subjects on 
’tvhich Resolutions and voting wdll be permitted. Since 
we propose taking our stand on the practice of the 
House of Commons, to lay down that no recommenda- 
tion will be binding upon the Government, the limits 
within which Resolutions may be proposed can be very 
materially enlarged without running any risk of causing 
•embarrassment or misunderstanding. It is clearly im- 
perative, however, on grounds of public policy, that 
certain items both of revenue and of expenditure should 
be excluded from debate ; and we annex to this despatch 
a schedule showing what heads of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Budgets we consider should be thus reserved. 
We desire to draw attention to the large number of 
items which we have left open to discussion, and the 
comparatively small number which "we propose to ex- 
clude. The grounds for exclusion are various. Some 
items both of revenue and expenditure are fixed by law, 
and the proper method of proposing any alteration of 
them is the introduction of a Bill. Most of the political 
heads are governed by treaties or engagements with 
which the Councils have no concern ; the debt heads de- 
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pend upon eontraets which cannot be altered ; and mill- 

tary and ecclesia^stieal charges raise far-reaehing ques- . 
tioiis of policy which it would be inexpedient to diseitss, 
and impossible to put to the vote. Finally, it is obvious, 
that the Imperial Council can only discuss with advan- 
tage the revenue and expenditure which is under the- 
administration of the Government of India, while a 
Provincial Council must equally be restricted to items 
subject to the control of the local Government. In addi- 
tion to these specide reservations, which we have endea- 
voured to make as few as possible, it will be necessary 
to impose some further restrictions upon Eesolutions 
with the object of preserving the business character of 
the debate and of restricting it, as far as possible, to the 
financial aspects of the Budge':. The discussion of the 
Budget by heads is intended to deal with the settle- 
ment of the figures, and generalities having no direct 
bearing on this point should be ruled out as irrelevant 
at that stage, and relegated to the general debate. We 
apprehend that there will be no difficulty in framing a 
rule which will give to the Chairman of the Council 
when sitting as a Committee a general power to enforce 
stills necessary distinction. 

EFFECTS OP BUDGET PROPOSALS., 

Our proposals under this head indicate a treatment of 
the Budgets which will maintain full power for the Go- 
vernment over ways and means, while giving the Coun- 
cils a reason able share in the settlement of expenditure. 
They will have a marked tendency to promote decen- 
tralisation, but they will in no way relax the control 
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ivhicli is exercised by the Secretary of State in Conn ell 
oxer the expenditure of the revenues of India. Tliev 
will confer on local Governments a larger measure of 
financial independence and will enable them in the exer- 
cise of these increased powers to avail themselves of 
the assistance of the Legislative Council to an extent 
which has hitherto been impossible. And, both in the 
Imperial and the Provincial Councils, they will place 
the representatives of all classes of the population 
in a position to take a more effective part in shaping 
the policy of the Government, and to exert a real 
influence upon the actual \vork of administration. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

In framing the proposals, which we now submit to 
3mur decision, we have given ample consideration to the 
great variety of opinion elicited by our letter of the 
24th August, 1907. We readily acknowledge the value 
■of many of the criticisms that Lave reached us and we 
believe that no material point has escaped cur observa- 
tion. We have accepted in substance several important 
suggestions, and Ave have introduced into our scheme 
measures of a far more advanced character than ha^^e 
hitherto been proposed. We will boav sum up the 
results of our deliberations. In accordance Avith the 
most authoritative opinion Ave have abandoned the idea 
of an Imperial Advisory Couneil as originally planned 
and have substituted for it a Couneil of Chiefs to foe 
appointed by the Viceroy, and utilised by him in the 
guardianship of common and Imperial interests as the 
demands of the time may require. We ImA^e planned 
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Pro^ineiai Advisory Councils on lines 'wbieb will enable 
ioeal Governments to avail themselves of the advice 
and co-operation of the leading representatives of 'the 
best non-official opinion, and we trust that the, proposal 
.will commend itself to popular feeling, and will satisfy 
the demand for extended opportunities of eon saltation 
•on matters of local interests. The enlargement of the 
legislative Councils, and the extension of their func- 
tions to the discussion of administrative questions, are 
the widest, most deep-reaching and most substantial 
features of the scheme which we now put forward. 
Taking first the Imperial Legislative Council, we pro- 
pose to raise the total strength of the Council, excluding 
H, E the Viceroy, from twenty-four to sixty -two, and 
to increase the number of non-official members from ten 
to thirty-one, and of elected members from five to 
twenty-eight. On all ordinary occasions we are ready 
to dispense with an official majority, and to rely upon 
the public spirit of the non-official members to enable 
us to carry on the necessary work of legislation. Wo 
have dealt with the Provincial Legislative Councils in 
an equally liberal manner. The total strength of the 
Council, and the numbers of non-official and elected 
members have in every instance, except that of Burma, 
been more than doubled. In all these cases, while 
giving fuller play to the elective principle, we ha^e also 
greatly enlarged its range, and have endeavoured to 
afford proportionate representation to all clas-ses that 
have reached a sufficiently high level of education, the 
land-holders, the Mahomedans, the professional middle 
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elass, and the eoiiimereial eommiiiiity Loth Iridian ancl 
European. To all of 'theni, again, we propose to concede 
the noTel right of moving Resolutions, and dividing the 
Council on administrative questions of public and 
general interest, and .of taping part in settling the 
a€jtua! figures of the Budget, both by informal discus- 
sion and by bringing forward specific recommendations 
which will be put to the vote. Regarding the seben^e 
as a whole, we consider overselves justified in claiming 
for it that it will really and effectively associate the 
people of India with the Government in the work not 
only of occasional legislation but of actual every day 
administration. It is an attempt to give India a con- 
stitution framed on sufficiently liberal lines to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the most advanced Indians, 
whilst at the same time enlisting the support of the 
more conservative elements of Indian society. We are 
not without hope that it will be accepted by all classes 
in the spirit in which it has been planned, and that it 
will unite in the common service of India all those, 
whether officials or private individuals, who have her 
highest interests at heart. 

In eon elusion we have one more observation to make. 
We recognise that the effect , of our proposals will be to 
throw a greater burden on the heads of local Govern- 
ments, not only by reason of the actual increase of w-ork 
caused by the longer sittings of the Legislative Coun- 
cils, but also because there will be considerable^ 
responsibility in dealing with the recommendations of 
those Councils. It may be that experience will show 
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the desirability of strengthening the hands of Lieute- 
:iiaot-G-ovei*iiors in the larger provinces by the creation 
of: Executive Councils, as Sir Charles Aitehison suggest- 
ed in eoniieetioii with the proposals of 1888, and assist- 
ing the Governors of Madras and Bombay by enlarging 
the Councils which now exist ■ in those Presidencies* 
But it would be premature to discuss these contingencies 
until experience has been gained of the working of the 
new legislative bodies. The creation of Councils with 
executive functions in Provinces in Avhich they do not 
exist would be a large depaa-tnre from tbe present 
system of administration, and is a change that could 
only bo reeomraendecl after the fullest consideration, 
and after consultation with the heads of the Provinces 
concerned. 

77. We have appended schedules'^ to this despatch to 
illustrate our proposals. The first of them gives in paral- 
lel columns the numbers and constitution of the existing 
Legislative Councils and of those now proposed. Tlie 
second shows the heads of the PNnaneial Statement in 
respect of which w’e propose that resolutions may be 
moved, and also those heads which we think should not 
from the subject of resolutions, though they would be 
open to discussion in the general debate with wiiich the 
budget procedure would terminate. The third states the 
substance of the amendments of the Act of 1892 which 
are necessitated by onr proposals. 

We have the honour to be, 

My Loed, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble servants, 
MINTO. 

KITCHENER. 

H. E. RICHARDS. 

C. H. SCOTT 
H. ADAMSON. 

J. O. MILLER. 

W. L. HARVEY. 

J. S. HESTON. 

'•^'See Appendix. 
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Lori! ierley’s Speecli In the Bouse ef Lords. 

- 

Viseoiint Morlej^ who, on rising to make his promiseci 
statement on Indian policy, was received with elieers, 
said : — I feel that some apology is due to the House for 
the delay of which I have been the innocent cause. It 
has been said that my delay in bringing forward this 
subject is due to my anxiety to burke discussion. That 
is not in the least true. The reasons which seemed to 
me to make it desirable that discussion upon this most 
important and far-reaching range of topics should be 
postponed are reasons of common sense. In the drst 
place, discussion without any one having seen the papers 
to be discussed would be inefiective; second, it would be 
impossible to discuss these papers without knowing, at 
all events to some degree, the nature of their reception 
in the country immediately concerned : and, third, I can- 
not but apprehend that disemssion in Parliament would 
be calculated to prejudice the reception in India of the 
proposals which the Government of India and the Gov- 
ernment at Home have agreed to make. This afternoon 
Your Lordships will be presented with a modest volume 
of one hundred pages, but to-morrow morning there will 
be ready a series of papers so numerous that the most 
voracious appetite for Blue-books will have ample food 
for the Christmas holidays. {Laughter,') 
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■ „ AN IMPORTANT EPOCH. ■ 

' Tin's is tlie Opening of a very important chapter in the 
liisfcory of the relations between Great Britain and India" 
■I suppose, like other Secretaries for India, niy first idea 
was to have what they used to have in the .old days : a 
permanent Goiiimittee to inquire into Indian Government. 
On the whole, I think there is a great deal in the pre- 
sent day to be said against that idea. Therefore, what I 
have done at the instigation of the Government of India 
is to open a chapter of constitutional reform, of which 
I will speak in a moment; and, in the next place, I ap- 
pointed a Royal Commission to enquire into the internal 
relations between the Government of India and its sub- 
ordinate and eo-ordinate departments. That commission 
will, I hope, report in February or March of next year, 
and that again will involve both the Government of 
India and the India Office in laborious and careful inqui- 
ries. Unfortunately the delay wdiieh has taken place has 
not made the skies any brighter. But do not let us make 
the sky cloudier than it really is ; do not let us consider 
the clouds darker than they really are. Let us look at 
the formidable difficulties which confront us without any 
undue sense of apprehension, and I can give no better 
example of what I mean than wdiat I may call the intre- 
pid coolness of Lord Minto. {Cheers,) 

What is: the state of things as they appear to persons 
of authority and ample knowledge in India ? Well, the 
anarchists ate few, but, on the other hand, they are ap- 
parently prepared to go any length and run any risk. An 
Indian friend of mine informs ine that there is no fear 
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of anything in the nature of a rising, but that if murdei’S 
eoiitiiuie a general panic may arise and greatly increase 
the danger of the situation. We cannot hope that any 
machinery will completely stop the outrages at once, but 
there is a growing indication that the native population 
itself is alarmed, and that the Government of India will 
have strong support from native public opinion. In 
substance, the view of the Government of India is that 
the position of our Government in India is as sound and 
well founded as it has ever been. (Cheers,) 

THE ANTI^ANAKCHIST LEGISLATION. 

Then why, it may be asked, have the Government of 
India found it necessary to pass measures introducing 
drastic machinery ? I .share full responsibility for those 
measures. Quite early after coming to the India Office 
I had pressure put upon me to repeal the regulations of 
1818 under which natives are now being deported with- 
out trial, without charge, or without intention to try or 
charge. That, of course, is a tremendous power to place 
in the hands of an Executive Government, but I declined 
to take out of the hands of the Government of India any 
weapon they possessed in circumstances so obscure, so 
formidable, and so impenetrable as the circumstances 
surrounding British Government in India. There are 
two paths of fo^3^ One is to regard Indian matters as 
if they had to do with Great Britain or Ireland, and to 
insist that all powers must necessarily suit India ; and 
the other is that all we have to do is, as to my amazement 
I have seen suggested in print, to blow a certain number 
of men from guns. : 
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Ido not ignore the frightful I'isks ' involved in- trans- 
f erring what ought to be power under the law into the 
power of arbitrary personal discretion. I do not forget 
the tremendous price w'e pay for all operations of this 
sort ill the reaction and excitement which they provoke- 
But there are situations in ivhieh a responsible Govern-' 
inent is bound to run these risks and |iay this possible 
price. It is like war — a hateful thing. The only question 
for us is whether there is such a situation in India to-day 
as to justify the passing of this Act of the other day, 
and to justify a resort to 1818. I cannot imagine that 
any one reading the list of crimes given the other day, 
and remembering all that they stand for, can have any 
doubt that summary procedure is justified and called for. 

After all, it is not our fault that India is like it is. We 
must protect the peaceful inhabitants, both Indian and 
European, from bloodshed. Believe me, it is no matter 
of form when I say — and I believe e^mrybody in this 
House would say the same thing— that I deplore this 
necessity; but we are bound to face the fact, and T, my- 
self, recognise the necessity w'ith infinite regret, and 
something much deeper than regret. But it is not the 
Government here or in India who are the authors of this 
necessity, and I would not at all mind, if it were not 
impertinent or unbecoming on my part, to stand ,iip in 
another place and say there what I say here — that I wi 
do ray best to support the Governraent. (Cheers,') 
Now the first important question that arises is that of 
reform, and I would ask your lordships to give close 
attention to it for a moment, because I am sure that here, 
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and elsewhere it will be argued that the necessity and the 
facts that cause strong repressive measures should arrest 
our policy of reforms. That has already been ■ stated^ 
and many people agree. But the Government of India 
and myself have, from the beginning, never varied in our 
determination to. .persevere in our policy of reform- 
{Cheers.') Perseverance in our plan of reform is not a 
eoneessioii to violence. Reforms we have publicly adopt- 
ed and worked out for more than two years . It is no 
concession now too to violence to proceed with those re- 
forms. It is simply standing to our guns, and is no 
weakness. 

A gentleman to whom I would refer with the greatest 
respect recently addressed me in tlie public Press ex- 
horting me to remember that Oriental countries invaria- 
bly interpret kindness into fear. When I am told that 
Orientals always mistake kindness for fear 1 can only say 
I do not believe a word of it, any more than I believe 
the strong saying of Carlyle tliat, after ,all, the fund- 
amental question between two human beings is Can I 
kill thee, or canst thou kill me ? ” {Lavghier.) Ido 
not believe that either Oriental or Western society ever 
existed on either of these terms or that brutality is a true 
test of the relations between men. There are two alter- 
native courses open to us. We must either withdraw 
our reforms or persevere with them. The drst would be 
a most flagrant sign of weakness. The second alterna- 
tive is to hold steadily on in spite of bombs. That is the 
point. Are we to let ourselves be openly forced by bombs 
or murder clubs to drop our policy ? Who are those 
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wlio would :be besfc pleased if I were to allow your liord- 
ships to-night to sanction that the CTorernmeiit should 
drop these reforms ? It, is notorious that the men best 
pleased would be the extremists, the irrecoiieilables- 
(c/irer^), because they know that if we do anything to 
soften the estrangement or appease the European or 
native population it would be the best way of driving 
them from their sinister and mischievous designs. 

THE 55EED FOR REFORMS., 

Therefore, I hope you will agree that we are not wrong 
ill proceeding with these reforms. Sir Norman Baker, 
the new Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, declared that 
if these powers were not enough, he would apply for 
more, but he also said that these measures did not re- 
pi'esent oven a major part of the policy of dealing with 
the situation, and he believed that, wdien the constitution 
nal reforms were finally announced, the task of restoring 
order in India would be on the road to aecomplishmeiit. 
For a man in Sir Norman’s position to make a statement 
like that is sufficient, and all that Lord Minto needs, is 
to ask His Majesty’s Government to proceed with the 
reforms. Experienced men, officials and others to whom 
I have put the question have replied that to withdraw is 
Impossible, We cannot standstill. Supposing we did, 
I would not be surprised if there are not gentlemen here 
who would say that we ought to take some strong mea- 
sures for putting down the free Press. A long time ago 
Sir Thomas Munroe used the language which I will quote 
in order that all who hear me, and all who read, may feel 
what tremendous difficulties arise-T-diffieulties which our 
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siieeevssors*, as our predecessors, will eneouiiter. Sir 
Thomas Monroe said : — 

“ MTiat we are trying to do is an experience never yefc 
tried in the world — that of rnaiintaining' a foreign domi- 
nion by means cf a native army, and teaching that arnijs 
through a native Press that they ought to expel us and 
deliver their country.” x\nd he went on to say that a 
tremendous revolution might take place in consequence 
of a free Press. 

I recognise to the full the enormous force in a, declara- 
tion of that kind ; but let us look at it as practical men 
who govern the country. Supposing you abolish freedom 
of the Press, that will not do your business. You will 
then have to shut up the schools and colleges, because 
it would be no use abolishing the papers if you did not 
close these. But that will not do it. You will have to 
stop the printing of unlicensed books, and you will have 
to have repressive book legislation, as you have I'epres- 
sive regulations for bombs. But supposing you had 
done all this. When you had made India blind and 
gagged her, would you be able to call India, as now, the 
brightest jewel in the Imperial Crown ? No, you could 
not. The last man to minimise such a policy is the 
present Governor-General of India, the despatches bet- 
ween whom and the Government will be in Your Lord- 
ship’s handKS to-morrow. 

THE PLAN OF REFOBMS. 

But what of the plan of reforms ? I think you will find 
that we have been guided in our policy by an expansion 
of the principles that were recognised so far back as 
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» 1861, and by tbe noble marquess opposite in 1892. 

In 1892 tbe noble marquess (the Marquess'of Lansdowne) 

■said lie hoped we—meaning the Government of the day — ■ 
had succeeded in giving to our proposals of Legislative 
Coiineii reform sufficient to secure a satisfactory advan- 
« ee in the representation of the people on the Council I 

and to give effect to the principle of selection, as far as v 

possible, to such sections of the community as might be |- 

j - capable of assisting us in that manner. The noble mar- 

quess (the Marquess of Ripon) — whom I am pleased to I 

see here to-night — in 1882 said that the measure then ( 

put forward was chiefly designed as an instrument of 
I political principle and popular education. Those are 

f the doctrines announced by the noble marquess opposite 

: and by my noble friend behind, and that is the point of 

view from which we approach the position. 

I believe that the House will be satisfied— as I confess 
' I am — with the amount of patience wdiieli has been 

bestowed upon the preparation of the scheme in India, 
and I hope I may add that it has been treated with 
equal patience and candour here with us. The result is 
! that although some points of difficulty arose, and though 

the Government of India decided to drop certain pai'ts 
of the scheme, on the whole there has been complete and 
** remarkable agreement between the Government of India 
and myself as to the best way of dealing with these 
proceedings in the Legislative CoiinciL, 

^ What you are to consider to-day will open up a great 

- chapter in tbe history of India. This is the list of 

poW'ers we shall have to take from Parliament when we 
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bring in this Bill, wbieh I propose to do next 
year ■ 

1. At present the maximum and minimum number of 
the Legislative Council is fixed by statute, and we shall 
come to Parliament to authorise an increase in the ntim- 
ber both of the Viceregal and the ProTineial Coiiii^ 
cils, 

2. Members are now nominated by the Viceroy under 
the Government or the Lieutenant-Governor. No elee^ 
tion takes place in the strict sense of the word. The 
nearest approach is nomination by the Viceroy on 
recommendation by a majority of voters on certain 
public bodies. We do not propose to ask Parliament 
to abolish nomination but we ask them to sanction 
election alongside of nomination, with a view to 
having due representation ol; the different classes of the 
country. 

3. The Indian Council Act of 1892 forbid.s either 
Resolution or division in Council in financial discus- 
sions, and we shall ask Parliament to repeal this prohi- 
bition. 

4. We shall propose to invest Legislative C’ouneils 
with power to discuss matters of public and general 
importance, and to pass recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment. 

5. We propose to extend the power that at present 
exists to appoint a Member on the Council to preside. 

6. Bombay and Madras have Executive Councils:}, and 

I propose to ask Parliament for power to double the 
number. . ■ . 
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7. - The Lieiitenant-Governoi’has no Exeeutiye Council, 
and we slmll ask Parliamentary sanction for the crea- 
tion of siieli a Council, not exceeding two, and to define 
the Lioiitenant-C:-TOvernor’s ' power to oTer-riile his,- 
Coiineil 

THE OFFICIAL MAJORITY. 

I now come to a A^ery important point on which there 
iiia,Y be diiferenees of opinion, and which Aviil, no doubt, 
create some controversy ; I mean the official majority 
on the Provincial Legislative Councils. It may be said 
that these Councils, if you take away the safegiiai’d of 
an official majority, will pass all manner of wild-eat 
Bills. The answer to that is that the Governor-Gene- 
ral can w'itlihold his assent. That is not a defunct 
authority, but a living poAver, and has been used Avith 
the happiest results by the Governor-General in the ease 
of a JegislatiA^e mistake in a local Legislative Council 
since I have been in office. It should be remembered,' 
Aviien thinking of Avild-cat .Bills, that the range of sub- 
jects within the sphere of ProAuneial Legislature is rigo- 
rously limited by statutory exclusions, though more than 
one subject of first importance still remains. There is- 
one proviso in the matter of the proAuneial majority 
Avliieh may, perhaps, be regarded as a surprise. I da 
not propose to dispense Avith the official majority in the 
’Viceroy’s LegislatiA^e Gouueih We lag behind a stage in 
this respect, for you Avill find the GoA^ernment of India 
saying:— 

‘’On all ordinal^ occasions we are I’eady to dispense- 
Avitii an official mo jority in the Imperial Legislative 
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Council, and to rely on the public spirit of non-official 
ir.onibers to enable us to carry on the ordinary work of 
legislation. 

If I were endeavouring to set up a Parliamentary 
system in India, it would be the easiest thing in the world 
to convict me of bad logic for not dropping the neces- 
sity of an official majority in the central as in the Pro- 
vincial Councils. If it could be said that what I propose 
would lead directly up to the establishment of the Parli- 
amentary system in India, I, for one, would have nothing 
at all to do with it. I do not believe it will, in spite of 
the attempts in Oriental countries at this moment — 
attempts which we all wish well — to set up Parliamentary 
Government. It is no amljitiom of mine to have any 
share in the beginning of that operation. (Cheers.) If 
I know that my days, either official or corporeal, were 
twenty times longer than they are likely to be, I should 
be sorry to set out for the goal of a Parliamentary system 
in India. The Parliamentary system in India is not the 
goal to which I for one moment aspire. 

THE YICEROY’S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

I now turn to the question of a native Member on the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. The absence of a. native 
Member from that Council can no longer be defended. 
There is nothing to prevent the Secretary of State 
recommending His Majesty to appoint an Indian mem- 
her to fill any vacancy, and I want to say that, if, 
daring my retention of offi.ee, there should be a vacancy 
in the Viceroy’s Executive Council, I should feel it my 
duty to tender to the King my advice that an Indian 
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member slioiild be appointed. I ^vould not do it on my. 
own authority onl}?’. I am not fond of treading o,n, 
dark and obscure ground, and here I have the absolute’ 
and full eooeiiiTenee of Lord Minto himself. It was 
at Lord Minto’s special instigation that I began to- 
think seriously of it, and so this is how it stands : 
You have at this moment a Viceroy and a Secretary 
of State who both concur in a recommendation of this- 
.kind. 

If I may be allowed to give a personal, turn to these' 
matters, I may say that I suppose Lord Minto and I 
have had very different experiences of life and the world, 
and we belong to different schools of national polities. 
It is rather a remarkable thing that two men differing in 
this way — in antecedents and so forth— should concur in 
this proposal. The object of it is to show that the 
merits of individuals are to be considered irrespective of 
race and colour. We need not now discuss what parti- 
cular portfolio should be assigned. That will be settled 
by the Viceroy on tlie merits of the individual. A year 
ago I appointed two Indian gentlemen to be Members of 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and many apprehen- 
sions reached me as to what might happen. So far 
those apprehensions have all been dissipated. The con- 
cord between, the two Indian Members of the Council 
and their colleagues has been perfect ; their work has- 
been good ; and the advantage to me to be able to talk with 
one: or other of these two gentlemen, and so realise the- 
Indian point of view, has been enormous. I actually 
. feel sometimes as though I have been transported to the- 
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:streets of Caleutta; • Is it not eommoii souse ? Every- 
body in India recognises the advantages derived from 
the admission of Indians to the Bench of the High Court 
with their intimate knowledge of the eoiiiitry and the 
eonditioiis of the lives of the people, I propose at oiiee, 
if Parliament agrees, to acquire powers to double the 
Executive Councils in Bombay and Madras, and to 
appoint at least one Indian member in each case. Nor 
-shall I be backward in advancing towards similar steps 
.as occasion may require in respect to at least four of the 
major provinces. 

GLOOMY TIKWS UXNECESSx^RY. 

I -wish it had fallen that this chapter had been opened 
-at a more fortunate moment, but I repeat what I said 
when I rose — ^Do not let us for a moment talve a gloomy 
view of the situation. There is not the slightest occa- 
sion for it, and none of those who are responsible take 
a gloomy view. We know' the dilTieulties, and are pre- 
pai’ed to grapple with them and keep down matinoii.s 
opposition ; and we hope to attract the good will which 
must, after all, be the real foundation of the prosperity 
and strength in India. We believe that this is so far 
'Unsapped, and wo believe that the admission of Indians 
.to a more responsible share in the Covernment of their 
country, without for a moment taking from the central 
pow'er its authority, will strengthen the foundations of 
our position. It will require great steadiness and eonst- 
;ant i^ursuit of the same objects, with the assistance, 
ainder responsible cirqumstanees, of Indians themselves. 
.Military strength and material strength we liave hi 
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abiiiidaiiee. Wliat ' we still want.'. to ,aec|iiire is iiio'ral 
strength in, guiding and controlling the people of India 
in the course on whieh time has launched them. . I: 
should like to read a few words I'roni a' speech delivered 
by Mr. Bright in 1858, when the Government of India 
Bill was io another place. Wh'at he said was this :— 
“ YYe do not know how' to leave it, and therefore let 
us see if we k'oow how to govern it. Let us abandon 
all that system of calumny aga,inst the natives of India 
W'hieli has lately prevailed. Had that people not been 
■docile, tlie most governable race in the w’orld, how 
could you have maintained your powder for 100 years ? 
Are they not industrious, are they not intelligent, are 
the3r not, upon the evidence of the most distinguished 
men the Indian Service ever produced, endowed with 
many qualities which make them respected by all 
Englishmen w'ho mix wdth them? I should not permit 
any man in my presence without rebuke to indulge in 
the calumnies and expressions of contempt whieh I have 
recently heard poured forth without measure upon the 
whole population of India. The people of India do not 
like us, but they w'ould scarcely know^ wdiere to turn if 
w’e left them. They are all sheep, literally without a 
‘slieplierd.” " 

How'evei.' that may be, the Government have no choice 
and no option. As an illustrious member of this House, 
Lord Macaulay, wrote We found a society, in a state 
of decomposition, and we have undertaken the serious 
and stopeiidous process of reconstructing it.” I^ord 
Macaulay said, “India no-W is like Eul'ope in the fifth 
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century.” A stupendous process, indeed, but one wliiefe 
lias gone on with marvellous success ! And if we are 
according to our various lights, true to our colours, that 
process will go on. I am not what is commonly called an 
Imperialist, but so far from denying it, I most emphati- 
cally affirm that it is for us to preside over this transition 
from the 'fifth European century, in some parts, in slow 
stages up to the twentieth. It is for ns to be the guides 
of people in that condition, and this duty, if conducted 
with humanity and sympathy and ^^’isdom and political 
courage, is not only a human duty and a great national 
honour, but what it was called the other day — one of the 
most glorious taslcs ever confided to any country. 

L8RD L&fJSSBWiE’S SPEEGK 
m THE HOUSE GF LOBOS. 

The Mar(j[iiis of liansdowne said. — It is a long time, 1 
venture to say, since this House has listened to a state- 
ment of such absorbing interest as that just made by the 

noble viscount (cheek's), and I hope I may be permitted 

■ , 

in the name of those who sit by me, to congratulate hinij 
not only upon the great eloquence wliieh characterised 
his observations, but upon the directness and sincerity 
with which he approached the many difficult and, I may 
say, embarrassing questions with which he had to deal, 
(cheers.') I hope I may also congratulate him upon the 
fact that lie was able, in spite of indisposition that wm all 
regretted, to perform his somewhat laborious task with 
conspicuous success. (Cheers.) The noble viscount told 
us that voluminous papers would shortly be laid before 
m. and I think he suggested that in these eireiimstances 
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•ifc: 'wovild be .better if we clid not attempt to diseiiss. the-' 
details of: proposals whieli are yet hardly before iis. ..I” 
make no complaint of that suggestion. I think it is a 
suggestion wiiicli I should have- ventured to make if it had 
not been made to us, because the noble viscount told tlie 
House that the policy lie was iinfoldijig marlced the open-' 
ing of a new chapter hi the history of our relations with 
India ; and 'when that chapter comes to us with the high 
authority not only of the noble viscount and of the expert 
advisers who surround him at the India Office, but ivitli 
the authority of the Viceroy and his Comieil, 1 feel that 
it would indeed be Wbsh on the part of any member of 
your Lordships’ House, upon the spur of the moment, to- 
offer any criticisms ivhich might occur to him at the time, 
but which he might afterwards desire to modify. {Cheers.} 
Let me say in passing with what pleasure I iieard that 
part of the noble viscount’s statement in which he was- 
able to tell us that in regard to the whole of this policy 
he and the Viceroy of India and his Council were at 
one. Any one who has liad to do with Indian affairs 
knows what an encouragement it is to the person wha 
represents this country at the head of the affairs of India 
to know that he is not only in close touch with, but 
loyally supported by, the Cabinet Minister who has 
charge of the Indian business of the Government; and 
that solidarity, if I may use the word, is to my mind 
a particularly happy omen at the present moment. I 
shall therefore, in these eireumstanees, in the few words 
whieli I am about to address to the House avoid any 
attempt to touch upon details, and I shall merely make 
' '9 , 
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■one or two observations of quite a general character 

which have occurred to me. 

A TWOFOLD POLICY. 

The policy which is indicated to us is a twofold policy. 
There are proposals framed with the object of repressing 
disorder and of suppressing crime and sedition, and there 
are other proposals for mailing and facilitating altera- 
tions in the machinery of the Government of India. I 
may be permitted to say that in ray view each of these 
two sets of proposals should bo considered strictly upon 
its own merits. It is onr duty to restore a sense of seen- 
rity to the people of India; it is also our duty to^ re- 
adiust the machinery of the (iovcrnment of India from 
time to time slionld we be clearly of opinion that the 
country is ripe for a change and that a change would add 
to tho'emcioncy of our administration. But I believe 
that it would be a mistake either on the one hand to be 
deterred from the introduction of reforms of this hind 
by the fact that in certain parts of India a dangerous 
.agitation is in progress and I think on the other hand it 
would bo a great mistake, a mischievous mistake, to re- 
present those great modifications of onr present system 
of Government as a counterpoise to the present unrest, 
as the result of kind of transaction in which one set of 
proposals as it were, to be set against the other. I do 
not think that the treatment of the subject by the noble 
viscount was open in any way to the imputation that ho 
■dealt with these two proposals otherwise than I have 
.suggested. 
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THE COJ^DITION^ OF ' INDIA. 

' Tlie noble viscoiint gave to your Lordships' some' 
•description o'f the present condition ot India. His 
aeeoiint of the situation was, it seems to me, eminent- 
ly jiidieiai and temperate. It was not without its 
solemn to iielies, and we cannot shut our e\^es to the 
fact thfs>t there are dark shadows in the picture. But on 
the other hand he told us ■with confidence that the 
general condition of the country was sound ; and I hope 
that we niay take it from him that in his opinion these 
disorders, however dangerous, are of a local character, 
and w'e need not assume that the whole country is 
honeycombed by the kind of organisations and eonspira- 
eies which are unfortunately prevalent in some parts of 
India, (Glieers.) There is another consideration which 
seems to me to be satisfaetoiy. As far as I am aware 
it is not alleged that tliese disorders are in WAy due 
to a general dissatisfaction with British rule or with the 
feeling that those vdio represent us in that country ax*e 
harsh, oppressive, and unjust in their treatment of the 
natives of India. I believe myself that these Indians 
wiio think at all about these things are perfectly aware 
that our treatment of them has been not only just, but 
generous and that the withdrawal or disappearanee of 
our rule would bring about chaos and calamity from 
which all races and all parts of the country would Suffer. 
(Ilear^ hear.) There is yet another consideration to bo 
noticed at the present time. These disorders seem to 
be the result of some unhappy operation of Western 
ideas of the most mischievous and dangerous type oper- 
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ating on the minds of an ignorant and impulsive popu- 
lation. It is like the ease of some of -those diseases 
which assume a peculiarly virulent type when introduced 
into new eountries. In the same manner these Western 

ideas of the worst description have acquired in certain 

parts of India a virulence which they do not possess m 

any other part of the world. It seems to me that the 

noble viscount established clearly that there was a case 
for special legislation designed to strengthen the hands 
of the Government in India against those who are 
responsible for these proceedings. 

THiS SEDITIOUS INMAN PEESS. 

We have seen in the Press this morning an account of 
the new repressive measure introduced in the Viceroy’s 
Council. I did not catch quite clearly from the noble 
.-isoount whether that measure is specially directed 
against abuses on the part of Indian Press ; but I take 
it that offences committed by the Press, if they come 
within the general scope and purview of the Bill, wil 
be dealt with as in the case of other offences committed 
a«ahist order. I feel very strongly that it i.s necessary 
to strengthen the hands of the Government of India 
against the seditious Press of that country- 
7,rar.) I'o my mind, although the person who wreaks 
his own petty vengeance or spite by blowing up a 
number of his fellow-citizens with dynamite is a great 
criminal, I am not sure that the man is not a greater 
criminal still who by the distribution of seditious liter- 
ature eseites people to crime which he, perhaps, himsclt 
has not the courage to commit. (Cheers.) 1 hope that 
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I, .sliall iiofc' be su,pposed to favour anything which eao 
be' described as interference- with the liberty of the ^ 
Press. The Indian Press enjoys a full measure of 
liberty alread}^, and no one has ever desired to deprive 
it of that full measure cf liberty. ■ I mean by this^ that 
» the Indian newspaper is perfectly free, and shoulcl in 
my opinion remain perfectly free, to criticise if it likes 
the abuses of the Government of the country, but it 
should not be left free to incite to sedition and to 
recommend the perpetration of crimes. (Cheers.) There 
is no analogy between the Press in this country and the 
Indian Press. In this country the best antidote to the 
errors of the Press is to be found in • the Press itself* 
A gross mis.statement of a criminal libel is detected in 
this country by tlie Press. It is exposed ; but only 
those who know India are able to say* how utterly 
imseriipiiious are the wuuters of these miserable 
publications and how absurdly credulous ai’e those 
who read them. (Hectr, hear.) I will not attempt 
this evening, therefore, to discuss the details of 
the present measures proposed by the Government 
of India. I will only say that it seems to me that they 
ought to take these features. In the first place, a strong 
Court, commanding general public respect ; and, in the 
W next place, so contrived as to avoid dilatory proceedings, 

• while the penalties to be imposed should be of a 
sufficiently deterrent character. Measures of this kind 
L seem to me to be taken not a moment too soon, and 

P they are not a bit too strong. We owe these precaution” 

ary measures to those a, ble and devoted men wdio are 
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caiTyiiigon the adiiiiiiistration of iDdian Empire for 
us. We owe them not less to the devoted women who- 
share their risks and anxieties, and we OAve them, not , . 
less and not least to tliose-if I may use the language: 
of the noble viscount—^ dim masses of the people ^oi: 
India” Avlioni Ave endeavour to protect against famine, 
and against pestilence and whom it is our duty to pro- 
tect also against the still more dangerous eontingeney to 
Avhich they are iioav exposed. {Cheers.) I pass for a 
moment to the proposals Avbieh have reference to the 
maehioery of the Government of India. The noble 
viscount Avas perfectly correct Avlieii he pointed out that 
this policy Avas not a neAv policy, but the extension of 
an old policy — a policy which, far from being forced on 
the Goverumeut of India has been adopted by them 
readily. AvilUdgly, and of their OAvn accord, in the hope of 
educating the people of the country to a better sense ol 
their responsibility, and also in the hope if possible, of 
lightening the heavy burden Avhicli falls on the shoulders 
of a necessarily very much centralised Government. The 
last step Avas taken, the noble Lord told the House, iviien 
I had some eonneetion Avith the affairs of India ; and I 
say unhesitatingly that those Avith whom I was associated 
at that time, if they had been asked Avhether what Ave 
then recommended Avas to be regarded as a final arrange- 
ment never to be hereafter modified, Avo aid have ansAver- 
ed the question in the negative. The changes made in 
1892, 1 believe, baA'C Avorked on the Avhole avcH ; and I do 
not think that any dissentient voice Avas liaised Avhen, in 
the Imperial Address to the Princes and people of India, 
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publisliecl Bot loiig ago in the name of His Majesty, it was- 
annoiiiieecl that the time had come when in the judgment 
of the Viceroy and his eoiineillors, the principle of repre- 
sentative institutions might be prudently extended. 
Therefore I approach that part of the scheme not only 
with an open mind but ^Yith a mind predisposed in itS' 
faToiir. I will, lioweYer, venture to enter tw-o reserva- 
tions, 

THE PRINCIPLE OF REPRESENTATION. 

In the first place, a,l though I am sure that in dealing 
with these bodies it is desirable to introduce so far as 
eireumstanees permit the principle of representation, I 
am not by any means convinced that it is wise to rely too 
much upon the principle of election as we understand it 
here, and unless I misunderstood what fell from the no- 
ble viscount, I gathered that in this ease he did not in- 
tend to proceed upon popular election pure and simple^ 
but upon something more in the nature of an extension 
of the present law under ■which Members of the Councils 
and recommended by constituencies of difi'erent kinds no- 
rnmated but not absolutely elected in the sense that a 
Member of the House of Commons is elected in this 
cjountry by his constituents. 

Lord Morley of Blackburn We do propose™not over 
the whole field—but we do propose the substitution of 
election in a large degree for the old process of recom- 
mendation. ,, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne.- — I promised I would en- 
deavour not to discuss details, and I ought not to follow 
that further, but I am glad to have elicited the noble vis- 
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•count’s explanation. I will only say this, that in 1117 belief 
■^ popular election in India is really an exotic idea, Tt is an 
■ idea %\liieli we ourselves introduced into the country. We 
did it eaiiiiously and tentatively, I do not thint those wlio 
know the country best will tell you that it hasbeeii an un- 
qualified success, or that it is greatly appreciated where 
it has been introduced. The other reservation which I 
should like to make is this. As to the fiinetions of these 
Legislative Councils, I am inclined to say by all means 
let us give them the fullest possible measure of opportu- 
nity for criticism, consultation, deliberation, interpella- 
tion, and so forth, but I think we must be extremely care - 
fill how we do anything which might have the result of 
paralysing the Executive Government. The noble vis- 
count himself pointed out how widely different were the 
circumstances of the Opposition in this country and the 
Opposition so-called in India. The Opposition in this 
country criticise the GoTernment with the feeling at the 
back of its mind that a time may come when it changes 
place with the Government and when it will have to in- 
cur the responsibility which rests for the moment with 
the Government. But you can never allow the Indian 
Opposition to turn the Government out, and therefore 
the tw'o oases really are fundamentally different. 

INDIANS IN THE VlCEKOt’S COUNCIL. 

I heard with some satisfaction the announcement that 
although there was to be an unofficial majority in the 
Provincial Councils, the noble viscount intended at pre- 
sent that the official majorit^y should remain in the Vice- 
roy’s Council. That seems to be a wise proposal, the 
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more so because .it accords 'with what, seems to me the 
sound principle in all these eases — namely, that you' 
should work upwards from the bottom and make your 
reforms ill the Miinielpal assemblies and in thepronneial 
bodies rather than in the body which is entrusted with 
the liigii political affairs of the Indian Empire. Only 
one Word more. The noble viscount announced that 
it was intended to extend the Executive Councils to 
other Provinces, that it was intended to add native 
Members to them, and that it was in contemplation to 
take the first opportunity of adding a native Member to 
the Council of the Viceroy. I will reserve what I have 
to say upon these questions until some other occasion* 
I will only venture to say that the proposal is— and the 
noble viscount evidently feels it is — a tremendous inno- 
vation, and I confess I should have thought it was an 
innovation which, wdiatever the technical legal rights of 
the ease may be, ought not to be introduced until Parlia- 
ment had had full opportunity of discussing the G-overn- 
ment scheme in all its completeness. (Cheers.) The 
noble viseoiiiit admitted frankly that there w^ere argu- 
ments on the other side, and I should have hoped that 
lie w'OLild have listened to these arguments before any- 
thing was proposed. The noble viscount dwelt on the 
advantage of having on the Viceroy’s Council a member 
who know^s the country. I should like to ask wdiat coun- 
try ? There are a great many coantries in India. If the 
noble viscount has discovered a gentleman who can speak 
authoritatively on behalf of all the different races and 
creeds eoneerned I should say by all means give him a 
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place on the Viceroy’s Council. The subject is one of such 
interest that I have slightly transgressed the limits I liadl 
proposed for my own guidance. I will add nothiog more 
except to say —and I am sure the noble viseoiirit will 
believe I say it with my whole heart —that it is my desire 
to support him so far as I can in a judicious extension : 
of the reform of our Indian institutions, and that it is 
no less my desire to do— w'liat I am sure it is the desire 
of those 'who sit behind me to do — what we can to 
support and encourage the Govcrninont of India, who 
have, I venture to think, met a very critical situation 
with a courage and self-restraint for wliieli they deserve 
infinite credit. (Cheers.) 

LORD MACDONNELL’S SPEECH- 
Lord MacDonnell said that broadly speaking he was 
in warm sympathy with the policy of tlie Secretary of 
State, believing it to be bold, eonragcoiis, and, in the 
circumstances, statesmanlike and prudent. But he 
completely differed y/ith the noble visrount’s remarks 
with regard to the Executive Council. The principle 
which, in his opinion, ought to direct and control our 
policy in India was this — the maintciianee of complete 
and absolute control in the hands of a small body of 
picked officers of the Empire vvho formed the Govern- 
ment of India, and subject to that control, the fullest 
measure of local Government in the Provinces that each 
Province w'as lit to administer. He believed they could 
not find in India a single individual who ^vould be abb 
to give valuable advice and assistance to the Governor-^ 
General in Council, He was also certain that they 
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C3ookl'' Qot'appomfc, a Maliomeclan to- that Council without 
also appointing a Hindu ; and if they did appoint such 
an Offieer, and he were not of the class against whom 
legislation of whieii . tlie 3 r had heard was directed, he- 
would co-mmand no influence whatever amongst his' 
eo-religionists. He was glad to learn, that the officiai 
iiiajcrity %vas still to be preserved in the Legislative 
Council of the Vieero}-'. If the Councils of the local 
Governments were enlarged and large functions confer- 
red upon them the business which would fall upon the 
Couneil of the Viceroy would transcend local interests ; 
it would be conneeted with high Imperial affairs and 
with the disposals of those matters on whieii racial 
tpiarrels and religious difficulties arose. Con sequent! 
the Council would liold the position of arbitrator and 
the same complete authoritj'- should be retained by the 
Cfo vernor-General in his Couneil as should be retained 
by him in his executive authority. In regard to the 
local governments he was glad to learn that the Execu- 
tive Couneils of Madras and Bombay were to be enlar- 
ged ; and -thought the time had come for withdrawing 
the official majority in local Councils. But if that was 
granted, then the power of the Lieutenant-Governor 
or of the Governor of the province should be increased 
so that he in the ultimate result might be able to check 
any shoilcoming on the part of his Council which might 
transpire. In addition to Madras and Bombay, the noble 
Miscount proposed to give Councils to two Lieutenant- 
Governorships and subsequently two more. He pre- 
sumed that one Council would be immediately given to* 
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Bengal, as it now existed, and another probably to the 
United Provinces* The principle wliieli should direct; 
their policy in this respect was to give a larger measure 
■of 'local government to provinces as they became 
fitted for it. (Cheers.) In his opinion, the Lieutenant” 
Ooveriiorship of Bengal, as it at present existed, 
was not fit for a Council. To give a Council 
to that province and to place it on an equality with 
Madras and Bombay was to court defeat. But if the 
wide and statesmanlike proposals of the noble Viscount 
had been put forward four years ago, he would have had 
no cliffienlty in finding a province which would hare 
satisfied all his requirements. The most advanced and 
forward province in India, whether they regarded it from 
the point of view of materkil prosperity or of education, 
was Bengal proper. The idea of giving a council to Bengal 
proper was not a matter of to-day or 3'esterday but had 
been a common place of Indian administrative thought 
■for more than half a century. A change had, howe- 
vei*, been introduced by the partition of Bengal. The 
partition of Bengal was, in his mature opinion, the grea- 
test blander which , had been committed in India since 
Clive conquered at Plassey. If that partition could now 
be undone in the large consideration of the Indian 
question the noble Viscount would have in Bengal a 
field on which liis policy Would take root, and the result 
would be the removal of all the difficulties win eh now 
confronted them. In his opinion those difficulties were 
nothing more than the outeome of that administrative 
blunler wdiieh had driven the best of the young men in 
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Bengal back. He said with all the authority of Jiis long 
experience in India that this was a blunder, and if they 
did not retract and correct it the great scheme of reform 
which had been launched that night w^oiild fail of the 
success wdiieh it ought to command. It had been said 
that to go back on a mistake in India was to encourage 
the enemy. Speaking as the result of his administra- 
tive experience lie said that the correction of a mistake 
had never been a bad thing for the Government of India 
'or for the people of India. He congratulated the noble 
Viscount on having produced a scheme which would be 
of the utmost benefit to India. 


The subject then dropped. 


STATEMENT 


BY 

ir. BlIGMiM 1^ THE HOMSE SF GOilliiS. 



]Mi*. Baehanan then proceeded to raake liis statement. 
He said that the proposals ol; ^YilieIl he had to give a 
summary had been delayed much longer than iiad been 
anticipated, and no one regretted the delay more than 
the Secretary of State. Cut it hnd this justification. 
His noble friend was anxious, and rightly anxious, to 
draw information and suggestions from tlie ^Yidest pos- 
sible area of opinion in India, ofticial and iion-oiTieial, 
corporate and individual, British and Indian, in all 
grades and from all classes, and Blue-books to be issued 
in a doy or two would show that he had not failed in 
that part of his duty. His noble friend thought that the 
widest consultation of opinion was the best means of 
securing, as he trusted he would secure, the general eoii- 
seiit and the hearty co-operation of all sectior/s of the 
community. (Hear, hear.) He wanted clearly and em- 
phatically to state that the Viceroy and the (Government 
of India were entirely with the Govcrnmejit at Home, 
and no one could have been more actively lielpful all 
through than Lord Minto, (Hear, hear.) He it was 
who, more than two years ago, initiated Constitutional 
reforms, and it was largely due to his patience and per- 
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listen ce, to liis' tact and his iiberal-mindedness, that tliej' 
had been brought into a final and finished form. Ever 
since tlie (ilovernment of India- was taken over -by the 
-Crown 50 years ago our aim had been gradually to as-- 
■soeiate the Indians in various vrays and in varying cle-- 
grees in the administration and government of the 
•eoiintry.; He was now, however, coneerned with the 
future, not the past, and he would only say this, that 
just as til e Incliaii Coaneils Act of 1861 marked the 
first step in this eoiistitutional development, followed by 
another Act in 1592, so he hoped that the Act of 1909 
when passed would mark a further and notable ad ranee 
along the same road. (Hear, hear.) 

It was not proposed to establish Advisory Councils 
either Imperial or Provincial. The functions to be dis- 
eliarged by them Avould be better discharged, in their 
judgment, by the enlarged Legislative Coaneils. This, 
•of course, did not imply any abandonment of the present 
useful praetiee of informally consulting leading men on 
matters of public importance. 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Beginning with the Provineial Councils, he stated that 
there was a general increase in numbers all round, the 
members being generally divided into “ official” and “ non- 
official” members. They had determined to dispense with 
the necessity of maintaining an official majority on the 
Provineial Conn cils. (Hear, hear.) This -would give 
greater reality to the debates and business of these as- 
semblies. And if there were those who might be doubt- 
ful as to possible risks, he reminded them that the legisr 
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lative powers of Provincial CoiiBeils were by law restrict- ■ 
ed to a limited field, and there was both the veto of the 
Governor and the general power of the Yieeroy’s Conn- 
oil, behind. There would still be, as at present, non-: ■ 
ofiieial members nominated to represent special interests ^ 
or minorities, or experts. The corporations of the Presi- A, 
deney towns, the Universities, and the Chambers of' 
Commerce would return representatives. They intend 
to secure a representation of the landholding class, the 
Mahomedans, and the planting community in certain 
Provinces, and there would be a large increase in the 
number of members elected to the Councils by tiie Muni- 
cipalities and District Boards, F'or instance, in Bengal 
there >vere at present three elected members ; in future 
there would be eight. In the United Provinces now there 
•were four ; in future there would bo ten. The number 
of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council •would also be in- 
creased from twenty -four to sixty -two, excluding the 
Viceroy in both eases. But here they should maintain 
a permanent ofiieial majority. They should largely in- 
crease, from four to twelve, the elected representatives 
of the Viceroy’s Council from the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. They should endeavour to provide special 
representation of landholders and Mahomedans from vari- 
ous provinces, and they should increase the representation 
of Chambers of Commerce and the Indian commercial 
community. They wanted to minimise nomination as 
much as possible, and to avoid creating special electorates 
if they could. Anyhow, they had made suggestions to 
the Government of India to the efieet that it might be 
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possible, to.. devise a system of electoral Colleges by wWeli 
ill the more advanced Pi’ovinees - the Mahomedans, land-- 
holders, and . other special communities might obtain .their , 
representation on the Councils in proportion to their" 
numbers and importance without the creation of special 
electorates. It would be clearly seen what the aim was. 
They recognised that there were special communities and 
interests which should and must get representation on- 
the Gouneiis, and the}^ wanted to secure it for them in 
t the least invidious way and the w'ay most acceptable to 
themselves. Coming to the question of the enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Councils, both provincial and 
Imperial, he said opinion was unanimous that the facili- 
ties for debate should now be extended, and this was- 
accordingly proposed to be done, the full details being 
set out in the Despatch of the Government of India. 

ADVANCING LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Their w'ork would be incomplete, liowever, if they did 
not go lower down in the scale of administration and 
Government than the Provincial Councils. They wanted 
to make an effective advance in the direction of local 
self-government, and to do something to vivify and make 
popular the constitution and functions of the Local and 
District Boards and other minor boards in the country, 

; The object was to train the people of the towns and Dis- 

j,' triets of British India to manage their own local affairs 

!; mtelligently and auceessfully, and in the opinion of the 

I Government, the control of Government in this depart- 

m meat of administration should be exercised from without 

I rather than from within. (Hear, hear.) The Govern- 

■: '10 ■ 
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meiit slioiild revise and eheclc the acts of the local bodies 
and not dictate them. The .work of Lieiitenaiit-Gover- 
nors of the large Provinces other than Madras and Bom- 
bay had largely increased, and the Governiiieiit believed 
it might lead to greater efficiency if in certain cases they 
were assisted by Executive Councils. They did not in- 
tend immediately to give every In’euteoant-Governor an 
Executive Council, but they proposed to take Pai'lia- 
ineiitai'y powers for the purpose at once. Tliey also 
proposed to add to the numbers of the Executive Coun- 
cils in IMadras and Bombay either one or two additional 
members, and one of these they thought should in prac- 
tice be an Indian. Some of the proposals adumbrated 
could be brought into operation at once, some would 
need legislation in India, and some would need legislation 
here. A Bill would be introduced in Parliament early 
next Session. The proposals were a real step forward, 
and went a long way to meet, in Lord .Minto’s words, 
the ‘‘political aspirations of honest reformers.” They 
were intended to associate a much larger body of Indians 
in the work of Government, to throw greater responsi- 
bility upon them both in the higher and in the lower raiir- 
ges of Government, to maintain British supremacy clear 
and unchallenged at the top, but to endeavour to secure 
that under our guiding, directing and restraining hand 
the Indians should learn the work of administration and 
government in the only school worth anything-^ the 
school of experience. (Hear, hear.) He ventured to 
appeal to members of all parties, to men of good-will out- 
side and inside the House, both here and in India. Some 
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miglili objeefc to one detail of these reforms, and some 
to another, but, after all, this was an important' moment 
in tlie relations between this country and India. Let 
them try to make it a golden moment. (Cheers.) het 
them endeavour to give these proposals a start, and a 

fciir start in . India. I^et them, go to that country as the 

spontaneous and gratutious proposals of the British na- 
tion to the |)opulations of India. There -was. a fine say- 
ing of the great Englishman the tercentenary of whose 
birth they had just -been celebrating, in wdiieli Milton 
said, “ Let England never forget her precedence of teach- 
ing nations how to live.” We Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Irishmen were now face to face with probably the 
greatest and most difficult problem of Government with 
which our race had ever had to contend, and he believed, 
for his part, that if w’-e possessed a good heart, a clear 
head, a right mind, and quiet courage, 'we should not fail. 
(Cheers.) ■ / . 


SCHEDULE TO THE DESPATCH OF 


SCHEDULE I.-IMPEMAL 

EXISTING. 

EX-OFFICIO. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (or of tlie , 
Punjab when the Council assembles in Simla), 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Members of 
the Executive Council 

ADDITIONAL. 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 6 to be 

officials ; the non-officials to be nominat- 
ed with reference to legislative business 
or to represent interests li 

B. — Elected members— ... 

(a) by the Legislative Councils of Madras, 

Bombay, Bengal and the United Pro- 
vinces ... ••• ••• *•• ... 4 

(?>) by the Calcutta Chamber of Commerce. 1 

Total , 24 

or, including His Excellency the Viceroy 2o 
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11 


.LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PROPOSED. ■ 

EX-OFFICIO. 

The IJeiitenaiit-Governor of Bengal (or of the 
Punjab when the Council assembles in Simla), 
the Commander-in-Cliief and the members of 
the Exeeotive. Council .... ... ... 8 

ADDITIONAL. 

A. — Officials representing provinces ... ... 8 

B. -— Nominated members; not more than 15 to be 

■ officials ; the non-offieiois to be represen- 
tatives of minorities or special interests, 

or experts ... 18 

■ ’^C. — Elected members — 28 

t(a) by the Provincial Legislative Coun- 
cils and by the Advisory Council of 

the Central Provinces 12 

(5) by the landholders of Madras, Bom- 
bay, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and the Central Provinces ... 7 
(c) by Muhammadans of Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab and (alternately) 

Madras and Bombay ... 5 

(cl) by Chambers of Commerce of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay 

J(e) by representatives of Indian eommeree. 


2 

2 ~~ 

62 

63 


Total 

or, ineluding His Excellency the Viceroy , 

* Some of these may at first have to be nominated,, 
pending the formation of suitable electorates, but the 
intention is that all should eventually be elected, so far 
as; may be practicable. ' 

i; Legislative Councils of Madras 2, Bombay 2, Bengal 
2, United Provinces 2, Punjab 1, Burma 1, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 1, and Provincial Advisory Council 
of Central Provinces 1. 

J To be nominated by the Governor-General in con- 
sultation with local Governments until a method of 
. eleetion can be devised. 
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MADRAS.-EXISTING. 

EX-OFJPICIOo 

Members of the Executive Coun ell 2 

Adyoeate-Ge.neral . ... , 1 

ADDITIONAL. 

A, — Nominated members; not more than 9 to 'be^ • 

ofiieials ; the non-officials to represent 
different classes, one ordinarily to be a 
zamindar paying not less than Rs. 20,000 

2 Mshkash annually ... ... ... Ic? 

B. — Elected members — ... ... 7 

(a) by Corporation of Madras ... ... 1 

(5) by Municipalities and District Boards. 4 
(c) by the University 1 

{cl) by the Chamber of Commerce, or 
other commercial bodies ... ... 1 

Total 23: 

01 ’, including the Governor ... ... ... 24 


IV 


L4TIVE COUNCILS. 

. MAI)RAS.--pko;posed. 

i ' EX-OFFICIO. ■' 

Members, of the Executive Council ... ... 2 

Aclvoeate-Gencral ... ' ... , 1 

ADDITIONAL. 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 20 to be 
officials : the non-officials to be represen- 
tatives of special interests or minorities, 


or experts ... 24- 

B.— Elected members — ' ... .... 10 

(u) by Corporation of Madras 1 

by Municipalities and District Boards. 8 

(c) by the University 1 

1-(d} by landholders 4 

((5) by the planting community 1 

!(/) by Muhammadans e.. 2 

(g) by the Chamber of Commerce 1 

(h) by the Indian commercial community. 1 

Total ... 46' 

or, including the Governor ... „ ... 47 


* Voting together in eight groups of about three dis- 
tricts each. 

: t Voting in four groups of about six districts each. 

J Elected or nominated as may be found practicable. 
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BOMBAY.-EXISTING. , 

EX-OFFICIO. 

j^Ieinbers of the Executive Coiineil 2 

Advocate-Geueral ... , ... ... 1 

ADDITIONAL. 

A. — Nominated members; riot more than 9 to be 

officials ; the non-officials to represent 
different classes of the community ... 12 

B. — Elected members — ... ... ... ... 8 

(a) by Coi’poration of Bombay ... ... 1 

(h) b;^ Municipalities ... ... 1 

(c) by District Boards'^ ... ... 2 

(d) by Bombay University ... ... 1 

(e) by Sardars of the Deccan and Zanrin- 

dars of Sind ... ... ... 2 

(/) by Bombay Chamber of (bommeree, or 

other commercial bodies ... 1 — 

Total ... 23 

or, including the Governor ... 24 


Voting by electoral representatives on a pox3ulation 
scale. ■ . . 


BENGAL.— EXISTING. 

A. ™Nominated members ; not more than 10 to 

be officials ; the non -officials to represent 
different classes of the community ... 13 

B. — Elected members ... ... ... ... 7 

(a) by Corporation of Calcutta ... 1 

(d) by Munieipali ties (by rotation) ... I 

(c) by District Boards (by rotation) ... 2 

(d) by the University ... 1 

(e) by Landholders’ Associations .... 1 
(/) by Chamber of Commerce or other 

Commercial bodies ... ... 1 

. ' .'■''Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 21 


' \i ■ 

. ...BOMBAY.—PROPOSEO. 

EX-OFFICIO. 

Members of the Executive Council... ' , ... 2 

Advoeate-Greiieral , . ...^ ■ ... ... 1 

ADDITIONAL. 

A. — Nomiiiatec! members ; not more than 20 to be . 

officials : the non-offieials to be represen- 
■ tatires of special interests or minorities, 
or experts ... • 23 

B. - — Elected members — 20 

(а) by Corporation of Bombay ... ... 1 

(б) by Municipalities 4 

(c) by District Boards 4 

(d) by the University ... 1 

(r) by landholders ... ... ... ... 3 

(/) by Miiliammadans 3 

(g) by Bombay Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

(/i) by Karachi Chamber of Commerce ... 1 

(i) by Millowners’ Associations of Bombay 

and Ahmedabad alternately 1 

O') by Indian commercial community . . . 1 — 

Total ... 46 

or, including the Governor ... 47 

behgal.-pboposed. 

A. —Nominated members ; not more than 23 to 

be officials ; the non-officials to be re- 
presentatives of special interests or 
minorities, or experts ... ... ... 26 

B, .— Elected members — ... ... ••• , 20 

(a) by Corporation of Calcutta ... 1 

(2?) by Municipalities .. 4 

(e) hy District Boards ... ... ... 4 

, (d) by the University ' ^ 

(e) by landholders ... 4 

(/) the planting community ... ... 1 

(g) by Muhammadans ' 2 

()i) by the Chamber of Commerce ^ ... 1 

(i) by the Calcutta Trades’ Association... 1 
( j) bv the Indian commercial community. 1 — " 

Total ... 46 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 47 


UNITED PROYINCES.-EXISTING. 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 7 to be 
officials ; the non-officials to represenkfc 


dift’ei’ent classes of the com mmiifcy. ... U 

B.— Elected members— $ 

faj by groups of Municipalities ... ... 2 

(?>X hy groups of District Boards ... 2 

by University of Aiialiabacl ... I 

(d) by Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce or other commercial bodies . . . 1 

Total ■ ... ' li> 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... IG 


EASTERN BENGAL & ASSAM.r-EXISTING. 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 7 to be 

officials; the non-officials to represent 
different classes of the community ... 9 

B. — Elected members ... ... G 

(c6) by Municipalities and District 
Boards ... ... ... 3 

(6) by Associations of landholders., 1 

(c) by Associations of merchants ... 1 

(d) by Commissioners of Port of Chitta- 
gong ... ... ... ... 1 

Total; , 15' 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ... 16 
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UNITED PRO¥INGES.-~PEOPOSED« / 

A. — Nominated members not more than 23 to ■ 

be officials ; the non-offieials to be re- 
resen tatives ' ' of special interests or 

minorities, or experts ... ... ... 27 

B. — Elected members — ... 

(а) by large Mmiicipaii ties ... ... 2 

(б) by District Boards and smaller Miini- 

eipalities ... 8 

(c) by Allahabad UniYersity 1 

id} by landholders ... ... ... ... 2 

(c 1 by Mi'iliammadans ... 4 

(/) by Upper India Chamber of Com- 
merce 1 

(g) by the Indian commercial community. 1 

Total ... 40 

or, in eluding the Lieutenant-Governor ... 47 


EASTEEN BENGAL & ASSAM.— PROPOSED. 
A. — Nominated members ; not more than 18 to be 
officials ; the non-officials to be represen- 
. tatives of special interests or minorities, 


or experts _ _ ... ... 21 

B.— Elected members— ... ^ ... 15 

^ (a) by Municipalities and District and 
, Local Boards .... ... ... 8 

(b) by landholders 2 

■ (c) by Muliaininadans ... h.. 2 

(d) by tea interest ... ... ... I 

((?) by jute interest 1 

(/) by Commissioners of Port of Chitta- 
. gong , ... . 1 

Total 36 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor ■ ... 37 


^ Voting together by divisions, viz., Dacca 2, 
Chittagong 2, 'RajshaM 2, Brahmaputra valley 1, Surma- 
valley 1, 


PUNJAB.— EXISTING. 

A. — Nominated members ; — 

Officials .... 

Non-offieials 

Total 

or, ineliiding the Lieutenant-Governor 


BURMA.— EXISTING, 
A.— Nominated members : — 

Officials 

Non-officials 


Total 

or, including tlie Lieutenant-Governor 
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PUNJAB.-^PROPOSED, ■ 

A. — Nominated members ; not more than 12 to 
be officials, the non-offieials to represent 
Muhammadans, Hindus, Sikhs and other 
interests ... ' .... 19' 

13. — Elected members — ... ... ,r> 

(a) by the eoramereial eommiinity ... 1 

(5) by the Punjab University ... ... 1 

(c) by the larger cities ... 3 

- Total ... 24-, 

or, ineliiding the Lieutenant-Governor ... 25 

BUBMA.-PROPOSED. 

A. — Nominated officials ... ... S 

B. — Nominated non-officials ... ... ... 7 

(a) to represent Burmese population 4 
(5) to represent Indian and Chinese eom-» 

mer eial communities ,.. 2 

(c) to represent other interests ... ... 1 

C. -~Eleeted by Burma Chamber of Commerce... 1 


Total 

or, including the Lieutenant-Governor 


IB 

17 


SCHEDULE \L,—-^--The Iminfuil Budget. 
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48. State Railways) 
Capital Expendi-| 
ture not charged 
to revenue. 

49, Irrigation Works : 
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SCHEDULE III 

Amendments required in the Indian (Jomicils 

Act, 1892, . 

1. In section 1, sub-section (I), the substitution for 
the words “ten ” and “sixteen” of the words “fortjr ” 
and “ fifty-foiir, ” and for the words “ eight ” and 
“ twerity ” of the words “ twenty ” and “ forty- three ” 

2. In the same section the substitutioji of the following 
for sub-section (2) : 

“ (2) It shall be lawd’ul for the Gorernor-General 
ill Council, by proclamation, from time 
to time to increase the number of the 
Councillors -whom the Lieutenant-Gover« 
iiors of the Provinces named below may 
nominate for their assistance in making 
laws and regulations : 

Provided always that not more than the numbers 
specified below shall be nominated in the ease of each. 
Province : ' 

(i) for the Bengal Division of the Pre- 

sidency of Fort William ... forty-six. 

(ii) for the United Provinces of Agra 

and Oiidh ... ■ ' forty-six, 

(iii) for Eastern Bengal and Assam ... thirty-six. 

(iv) for the Punjab .... twenty-four, 

(v) for Burma sixteen.” 

3. In section 2, paragraphs one and two, the insertion 
after the words “ the discussion,” in each p!a,,ce in wdiieh 
they occur, of the wo,rds “ of any matter of genera! pub- 
lie interest and.” 

4. , In the same section the substitution for paragraph 
three of the following paragraph : 

“ Any such rules as aforesaid may prov,ide also for 
the appointment of any member o,f any sii,ch 
Coiineil to prevside at any such discmssioii in 
the place, of the Governor-General, Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor, as the case may be.” 


APPENDIX. 


ME. GOKHALE ON THE REFOEM PROPOSALS. 

The following is the full text of a note submitted by 
the Hon. Mr. Gokhale to Viscount Morley in September 
last:— 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

Two Indians should be appointed to the Executive 
'Council of the Viceroy. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNAIENTS. 

Every Province in India (except Central Provinces 
and Berar) should now have at its head a Governor ap- 
pointed from England assisted by an Executive Council 
of three or four Members. Where there are three Mem- 
bers, one of them should be an Indian, and where there 
are four, two should be Indians. 

The Central Provinces and Berar should have a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor with a Legislative Council instead of a 
Chief Commissioner, 

LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Composition , — 

In the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, there should be 
a small majority of official and nominated Members over 
the elected Members. In the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, the elected Members should be in a majority. 

The Viceroy’s Council may consist, as proposed by the 
Government uf India last year, of 55 Members. If so, 
it should be composed as follows 

25 Official Members — 

1 Viceroy. 

1 Governor of the Province in which the Council 
assembles. 

1 Commander-in-Chief. 

6 Ordinary Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council (Law, Finance, Home, Revenue and 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, and Mili- 
tary Supplj",) 
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7 Official representatives of the seven Provinces 
(Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, 
Punjab, Burma and Central Provinces.) 

9. Other Officials, such as Director-General of Edu- 
cation, Chairman of the Railway Board, etc. 

25 

5 Non-Official Members nominated by the Viceroy. 

25 Elected Members : — 

13 Representatives of the seven Provinces elected by 
Provincial Councils — (Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
United Provinces, Punjab and Burma, 2 each ; 
Cento! Provinces 1.) 

3 Representatives of landed gentry (Bengal 1, 

Central Provinces 1 ; and Madras and United 
Provinces alternately 1 ; Bombay, Punjab and 
Burma do not need special representation for 
the landed gentry. 

5 Repi’esentatives of Industry and Commerce 
(Calcutta Chamber of Commerce 1 ; Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce 1 ; Madras and Cawn- 
pore (U. P.) Chambers of Commerce alter- 
nately 1 ; Planters of Assam, Behar and South- 
' ern India 1 by turns ; and Bombay Miliowners’ 

' Association, representing the Indian Mercan- 
tile Community 1). 

4 Representatives of the Mahoraedan Community 

■ elected by special Constituencies to be created 
(Bengal 1, United Provinces !,■ Punjab 1, 
Madras and Bombay I alternately.) 


.' 25 , 

A Provincial Legislative Council should consist of not 
less than , 50 and not more than 100 Members. 

Not less than half of’the’ Members of a Provincial 
Council should be elected by areas as far as possible one^ 
Member for each District — or by- constituencies repre- 
Eenting the general community without .distinction of 
class or creed ; not more than one-quarter should, be 
elected. by constituencies representing- special interests: 
and the .remainder should be nominated by, the, head of 
the, Pro.vincial .Government. . 
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Taking the Presidency of Bom'ba.y as an illustration^ 

I would have there a 'Legislative Council 'Consisting of 
60 Members composed as follows : — 

30 Elected Representatives — 

23 Elected 23 Districts. 

2 Bombay Corporation. 

3 Karachi, Poona and AhmedabacI Municipalities, 

leacho 

1 Bombay University. 

1 Bombay Justices of the Peace 

30 

10 Representatives of special interests — 

4 Elected by special Mahomedaii Constituencies 

(Bombay City 1, Northern, Central and 
Southern Divisions, 1 each. Sind may be 
expected to return at least 3 Mahomedan 
Members and so no special Mahomedan 
constituency is needed for Sind.) 

2 Chamber.s of Commerce, Bombay & Karachi. 

1 Millowners’ Association. 

1 Sardars in the Deccan. 

1 Taluqdars of Guzerath. 

1 Zemindars of Sind. 

10 

20 Members of the Executive Council and official and 
and. Non-official Members nominated by the 
Governor. 

60 

Functions — 

Subject to the veto of the President, a Legis- 
lative Council should have complete controi over 
its own legislation. To meet extraordinary emer- 
gencies, the Viceroy’s Legislative Council ' should' 
have the reserve power to legislate in Provincial matters, 
after a Provincial Legislature has refused to pass such 
legislation. 

A Provincial Government should be free to frame its 
own Budget of expenditure within the limits of the reve- 
nue assigned to it. Imperial and Prov,meial .Budgets 
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should be settled by Budget -Committees of seven - Mem** 
bers, ' of whom three should be nominated by the Nqb.t 
official Members of the Legislative Coiiocil. When a 
Budget is laid before the Legislative Couneil, a 'general 
diseiission should first be permitted and then Members 
should be allowed to bring forw^ard proposals in the form 
of Reso'iutions on which the Couneil should, if required by 
the movers, divide. The whole discussion should be sub- 
ject to a time-limit (not less than three days and not more 
than a week.) 

Members of a Legislative Council should have the 
power to raise administrative questions at Meetings of the 
Council in three ways: — (a) By interpellations as at 
present, supplementary questions being permitted. (6) 
By a motion for papers, which the Government may ac- 
cept or refuse, (c) By a Resolution, if not less than one- 
fourth of the non-official Members submit a requisition to 
the President to have the Resolution considered. 

No Resolutions of a Legislative Council on the 'Budget 
or on questions of administration should take effect un- 
less they are accepted by the President. 

A Provincial Legislative Couneil should meet at least 
once a month. 

DISTRICT ADMINTSTRATIOX. 

District Administration should be decentralised 
by freeing the heads of 'Districts largely from the 
present excessive Secretariat control of -Provineial 
G-overmiients, and substituting in place of the control so 
removed the control of public opinion on the spot. For 
this purpose, small District Councils, partly elected and 
partly nominated, should be created, whom the Coliee- 
tors should be bound to consult in all important-matters. 
The powers that should be conferred on these Councils 
and the functions that should he assigned to t'hes'n have 
been indicated in my Note on Decentralisation. 

LOCAL SELF-aO-VEIlKMENT. 

Municipalities. — These should be di'vided into three 
classes. In all towns which are the headquarters t.>f the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments, or in whieh thc-jre 
are other special interests, the -.system ivhich at present 
'prevails- in : the City of Bombay- should be i'ntrodoeed. 
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In all other towns, with a population abo¥e 15,000 inhabi- 
tants, the Municipal Boards should consist \wholly of 
elected Members. In towns with a population below 
15,000, they should consist- of three-fourths ' elected and- 
one-fourtli nominated Non-official Members. Brovision 
should be made for the Government exercising stringent 
control in eases of gross inefficiency or corruption. 

DISTKICT AND Taluq Boaeds.— D istrict Boards' should 
be three-fourths elected and one-fourth nominated (non- 
officials). Taluk Boards should be wholly elected. The 
resources at the disposal of these bodies should be 
materially increased. 

Village Panchayats.— In all villages with a popu- 
lation of 500 and above, a Village Punehayat should be 
created of five or seven Members, partly elected and 
partly nominated. Smaller villages may be grouped 
into unions or joined to larger adjoining villages. The 
powers and functions which may be entrusted to these 
Punchayats have been set forth in my Note on Decen- 
tralisation, where I have dealt with the whole question 
of extension of Local Self-Government in some detail. 




Tlie Hon’ble Mr- G. K- Gokhale oa the 
Reform Proposals. 


The Hoii’ble Mr. G-, Iv. Gokhale spoke as follows 
ill the last Madras Congress;— 

Mb. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I beg to 
submit for your aecjeptanee the following Resolution : — 

(а) That the following message be addressed by the 
'Congress to Mr. A. O. Hume. 

This Congress sends you its cordial greetings and eon- 
gratiiiations. The reforms announced by Lord Morley 
are a partial fruition of the efforts made by the Con- 
gress during the last twenty-three years, and we are 
gratified to think that to you as its father and founder 
they must be. the source of great and sincere satisfaetion. 

(б) The 'Congress offers its sincere congratoiatioiis to 
Sir William Wedderburn on his recent recovery from his 
serious illness and takes this opportunity to give expres- 
sion to the unflagging zeal, devotion, iove and singleness* 
of purpose with which he has labored for the. Indian 
cause .during the last 20 years and which has been large- 
ly.' instrumental in securing for Congress views and 
representations the favourable considerations which they 
have received in England. • 

■' (e)' This Congress desires to convey to the members 
of the British Committee its grateful thanks for their, 
disinterested and strenuous services to- the cause of Iii- 
.dian. political advansement. 

It' has been the usual practice of this ' Congress year 
after year to record before the close of its proceedings 
.its appreciation of the work .which .the British Com- 
niittee lias been doing for us in -England. This year, 
however, ill addition , to that usual vote of thanks to the 
British Committee we propose to have two other Reso- 
Iiitions, one addressed to Mr. Hume and the other ad- 
dressed to ,. Sir . William Wedderburn. As regards the 
Committee, I do,- not think' I need say very niiicb. The 
. ,. 11a . .. . 
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CominiUee has done during this year the same useful 
work that it has been doing in the past. It is true that 
during this year it has had to work under certain disad- 
vantages. In the first place it was deprived of the assis- 
tance and the watchful care which it x'eeeived in the past 
from IJhadabhai Naoroji, the foremost Indian of our 
time (hear, hear), the man without self and without stain, 
our aged chief vvlio bears on his head the snow of years 
but carries in his heart tlie fire of youth. (Clieer.s) 
Then, Uentlemen, Sir William "Wedderburn who lias been 
the heart and soul of the British Committee since its 
fonnation, was prevented from giving that close and per- 
sonal attention to the affairs of the Committee which he 
gave in the past owing to serious illness, and his place as 
Chairman was temporarily occupied by Sir Henry Cot- 
ton, and the work of the Committee was carried on by 
Sir Heni’y and the other members as usual. Our first 
duty, therefore, in this Congress is to tender our thanks 
to the Committee for the vigour and the vigilance with 
which they have pushed on the Indian cause in England. 
Having done that, we turn to those two Englishmen, our 
foremost friends in England. The first clause is about 
Mr. Hume. Now we all know that Mr. Hume founded 
this Congress. (Cheers.) We all know with what lov- 
ing care he watched over it in the early years of its 
growth, and when he was later prevented by declining 
health from taking the same active interest in its deve- 
lopment in this country, we know how he worked for this 
movement in England. Mr. Hume's interest in this move- 
ment has continued unflagging to this day, Mr, Hume has 
placed his wise guidance, his sage counsel, at our disposal 
whenever the need for such guidance and for sticli 
counsel has arisen. During the Tong re-actionary period 
through which we have recently passed no man was 
more keenly disappointed over the apparent failure of 
the work of the Congress than Mr. Hume. No one was 
filled with more bitter grief and concern than Mr. Hume 
when last year the disaster which we all know so well 
overtook the Congress at Surat. I know' again from 
personal knowledge and experience that when during 
the last few months anxious deliberations were going on 
in London in connection with the reforms just now* 
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annouiieed, when our prospects now appeared ' darker 
and iio^v appeared brighter, no man was foi]owin.cx tliese^ 
developmenfcs ivitli more anxious interest that Mr ' 
Hume, and now when the gloom seems to be dissipatin<; 
and the .hrst streaks of a new dawn are risible no one- 
has apreater right to be gladdened' than the founder 
and the lather of the Congress. In sending this message 
to Mr. Hume, therefore, we are only performing wdiat I 
call a, filial duty. Mr._ Hume is past 80 , and we are 
iiappy to think that this comfort has been %^oiichsafed 
to iiim in the evening of his life, and we all ferventlv 
liope he w 11 long be spared to observe and wateh the 
progress which we hope to make in the new' path 

third Clause is about Sir AVilliam. Sir 
A\ilham, as you all know, has just passed through a 
very serious illness and a serious illness at 76 is a very 
serious matter . ndeed. But a merciful providence has 
spared Sir William to us, and it is but htting and proper 
that we should express our joy at his recovery an this 
oeeasiom trentlemen, only those wiio have 'seen Sir 
William sjvork tor us in England, can adequately realise 

°"'® -to this high-souled 
Englishman.^ During the last three years I have had to 
pay three visits to England in connection with this 
work and during all that time I was working in mo^st 
intimate association with him and under his afieetioiiafe 
guidance; and I. can lay claim to speak with some 
autlionty on this point. And I say this, that there h- s 
never been another Englishman who has laboured for 
as feir William has done.^ There have been great Enollsh- 
oooupying distinguished position's in the ifublie 
lito ot England, who have befriended the cause of India 
in the past. The honoured names of Bright, Faweefc 
and Bradlaugh will always be eheiished with love and 
reverence. But for them India was not the only subject 
ooeupy.ng their time. They had other interests, 'they had 
w'n ™ claims upon their attention. 

With Sir William the whole thing has been different 
India has been since his return twenty years ago hi.s 
single interest, it has been his sole absorption, his one 
passion During these twenty years, Sir William has 
placed at our disposal all his time, all his energies and a 
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large -part; of lis own personal resources' ungrudgingly* 
(Cheers). For. us he has borne much; through good 
report and through evil report through siinsliine and 
through storm this high-souled Englishman has stood 
by ns. He sought entrance into the House of Commons 
for our sake, he gave up a Parliamentary career when he 
found the demands made by his constituents iivconsis- 
tent with the performance of his self-imposed task. For 
us he was prepared to lose caste with iiis country men in 
this land. He has joyed with us in our joys, he has 
sorrowed with us in our sorrows, he was filled with 
anxiety when we were anxious, but ho never gave way to 
despair when we were all filled wuth despair. Now that 
a new morn is' greeting us I am sure new friends will 
come to cheer us ; but Sir William has kept vigil by our 
side during the ni»ht. I therefore propose that the best 
thanks of this Congress should be tendered to Sir 
^Villiam on tluFj oe.casioii because I firmly believe, and I 
am sure those who know how much Sir William has 
done will also believe, that he has been largely instru- 
mental in pushing the Indian question to tlie front in 
Engla.nd and securing for it that favourable considera- 
tion which it is receiving there to-day. 

Having said so much about the personal portion of 
this Ivesolution, 1 will, if you will permit me, make a few 
observations on one sentence in the first part cf this 
Resolution. That sentence is this. In our message to 
Hume we say “the reforms announced by Lord Morley 
a, re a partial fruition of the efforts made by the Con- 
gress during the last twenty-three years.’’ 1 think it 
would not be irrelevant and it would not lie inappro- 
priate if I examine briefly how the new reforms that 
have been announced constitute what lia,s been described 
here as a fraition of the efforts made by 

Congress during the last twenty-three years. For this" 
purpose you must briefl^y glance i n the fi rst i i j sta,n ee at 
the efforts made by the Congress during the last twenty- 
three years, and secondly you must glance at the reforms 
that have been announced, taking with them tim other 
measures which have gone before the present an noun ce- 
ment and other measures which are likely to come in the 
neai' future. 
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; So far as the ' Congress is eoneernec^g briefly you. 
may say that it has sought three objects during' 
the last twenty-three years. The first may be called 
a social objek, the Congress has sought to pro- 
mote greater unity among the diiferent elements in 
this country, and the Congress has sought to promote a 
greater feeling of nationality throughout the land. 
Speahing of uniting even here on this platfoiiii after the- 
unhappy separation which we all deplore, speaking here 
I may say that to-day the feeling of unity in the country^ 
taking the divergent elements of the country into consi- 
deration. is stronger, deeper and more real than it was 
twenty-three years ago. (Cheers). The same is true of 
the feeling of nationality. From one end of the country 
to the other there is a new impulse, a nev/ feeling, a new 
vibration ; and everybody who is interested in the pro- 
gress of India must rejoice that that feeling of nationa- 
lity is a true, a deep and a real one in the land to-day. 
That part however of the work of the Congress we must 
put aside for the present. But there were two other 
and those were objects we had in view, special reference 
to the influence we sought to exercise on the Govern- 
ment. One was pressing on the attention of the Govern- 
ment specific measures either of improvement or for the* 
redress of grievances, numerous measures to which I 
am not going to malie any reference just now. But the 
second object underlying all those measures we advoca- 
ted and urged by us side by side with them, was to modi- 
fy as largely as. possible the bureaucratic character of 
the present administration. Now in some respects the 
most important part of the work of the Congress during 
these twenty-three years has been the energy expended 
by it on modifying the bureaucratic administration. 
.And so far as that is ceneerned, I think we may fairly 
say. that the new measures tha.t have been announced go 
a long way to effect the modification.. What are those 
measures ? . 

I would like to glance at these measures coinprehen- 
sively and then see how far this claim is justified. , For 
that I want yon to take the appointment of two Indians 
to the Secretary of State’s Council with the reforms, also 
again the , measures that will come next .year as a result 
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of the BccentraUsation Commission’s Reporfc—all 
these three hang together, they are part of one whole 
and \vhat do they amount to ? For that you must com- 
pare the position that we shall occupy after these re- 
forms have come with what it was last year. You may com- 
pare the whole administration to an edhiee. At the base 
you have rural and urban self-government ; in the centre 
the general everyday Administration, Legislation and 
Finance, and at the summit you have the bodies exercis- 
ing supreme power, the Executive and the Secretary of 
State’s Council, the seat of final authority -where poli- 
cies arc determined and important questions really 
•settled. That being the summit and the other being the 
centre, and local self-government being the base, I want 
you to consider where we \Yere till last year and wdiere 
wc shall be after these reforms are fully carried out. 

So far as local self-government is concerned we liave a 
little local self-government Just now. Of course, the name 
is local self-government. I was for four years at the head 
of a Miinieipal Administration, we know what -we possess 
and how much it is — X know it is not much. That is the 
present position so far as local self-government is con- 
cerned. Then about the centre, w^e iiave opportunities 
of expressing our views about Finance once a year in dis- 
cussing the Budget and on Legislation whenever a new 
measure is in contemplation. About the general everyday 
administration from top to bottom there is absolutely no ^ 
opp';rtunity of placing our views in a responsible mrainer’ 
before those who. are in authority over us. And as re- 
gards the summit, viz., those bodies where policies are 
determined well, we have no access to these bodies 'what- 
ever to-day. Now, what will be the position under the 
new arrangement? At the base we shall have full con- 
trol over and management of our local affairs, the fab- 
ric of local s el f-gOA'ern merit started by Lord Ripon is to 
be carried to a proper and fitting completion — that itself 
is a most important thing. Local self-government has 
been described by many and very properly described, as 
a training ground, a school of political education for our 
people. We shall have as much scope there for political 
education as we ehoosp to have. Then as regard .s the 
eentre the position will be so largely modified as to 


Amount to almost a, revolution. . At the present .moment 
ill regard to administration it is 'all eonfidential reports, 
from subordinate offieers to the highest till at last the 
top, is reached, and we know nothing till the final decision 
is arrived at and announced, and even if the decision is 
unfavourable to us o.r we do not like it we can only ex- 
press our regret in our own way and keep still. Under 
the new arrangement all questions affecting everyday 
adininistrotion wdiieh involve matters of public impor- 
tance can be brought in a responsible manner before 
those in authority in the Legislative Councils of the Pro- 
vinces. In these Councils again a non-official majority 
has been provided for. This non-official majority with 
the power of raising administrative questions is really an 
exceedingly important step, and I am quite sure it will 
very largely modify the bureaucratic character of the 
existing administration. Then, in regard to Finance our 
eontrol will be greater. The full extent of the control 
over Finance will not be realised until the larger scheme 
■of Provincial Decentralisation is carried out, but that 
will be known only when orders are passed on the ]3ecen- 
tralisation Com misson’s report. But it is expected, and 
this a matter of public knowledge, that as a result of 
that Coramission’s labour the Provincial Governraents 
'Will be largely freed from the control which the Govern- 
ment of India exercises over them at present and in place 
of the control so removed the control of the Legislative 
Councils will be substituted— the control of diseiissioo 
and criticism. ■ Lastly as regiirds the seats of the highest 
power and authority, the Executive Councils, Indians are 
to be admitted to these Councils. They are already on 
the Secretary of State's Council, and we know what' good 
work is being done by them there. ■ They are to be admit- 
ted, to the Indian Executive Uouneils, which means in 
formulating policies and determining large questions, ra- 
cial considerations will recede .in the background.,' The 
mere presence of Indians will prevent that. Again , the 
Ind,ian view of ques.tions will be available there, and 1,, 
expect' nothing but' good .from the appointment O'f Ind.ians 
to , these Councils. ' Thus we 'shall hn.ve 'reason able access 
to the highest seats of authority, -we shall, 'have fair oppor- 
tunities of, exercising ui,fiuence in -matters of Fi.ri an ce and 


A cl mini strati on by means of debate, and we shall have got 
full management of the local affairs. More than this a non- 
official majority in the Provincial Conneils really means 
preventive control over Provincial Legislation. We can- 
not of course pass any law we please because there is the 
veto of the Government, but the Goveimment cannot pass 
any law it pleases without our consent bees, use we have 
the majority and this means, we have secured preventive 
control over Provincial legislation. In regard to the 
Supreme Legislature the position is somewhat different. 
But under this new scheme the Governnient of Jnclia 
will recede more and more in the background and the 
Provincial Government will come more to the front a.nd 
loom larger in eyes, and we shall have all the opportu- 
nities we require for influencing the course of Provincial 
administration. There was a disposition yesterday to 
ernnplain that for the Supreme Council the Secretary of 
State’s scheme is really less favourable to us than that 
proposed by the Government of India, and there was 
also a disposition to complain that the scheme of 
electoral Colleges and the scheme of proportional re- 
presentation would emphasise tlie importance of class 
representation too much. 1 think, gentlemen, in regard 
to both thevse points it would be well if you went away 
froin the Congress with clear and definite ideas. (Hear, 
hear.) So far as the Supi’eme Council is concerned, 
the constitution proposed is part of a whole scheme.. 
What the Government of India proposed w'as that in the 
8 Councils, one Imperial and 7 Provincial, there was to 
be a standing official majority. In regard to the 
Imperial Coiineil, ouing to the long distance of Calcutta 
from the Provinces from which official meinbervS bad to 
come, it was provided by the Government of India that 
the majority should not always be present there, 
but that it should be called into existence whenever it 
was required. For all practical purposes there, the 
majority was there, whereas in regard to Provincial 
Councils also thore was to be an official majority. The 
Secretary of State has taken a m omen tiious step in 
advance of these proposals ; instead of having an official 
majority in all these Councils he has freed 7 Councils 
out of 8 from this official majority. Of course, there 
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'iimst b0 a reserve of power kept somewhere, because, at 
the present stage of our progress, it is not reasonable 
to expect that the British (i-overnment will give control 
orer Legislation and ‘Administration to iis. _ But by 
concentrating an official majority in the Supreme 
Council, Provincial Legislatures have all been freed 
from the shackles of official majority. And in so far as 
til© Government of India will recede into the back- 
ground and as this official majority there is mainly a 
reserve power, as practical men we should be satisflcjd with 
the scheme. We must gratefully accept this seherae as 
it stands, because it mast be accepted or rejected as 
a whole. 

Then about the Electoral Colleges and the represeii- 
tatiuii of class interests, it is all very w'ell to say that 
the end we have in view is absolute unity in the eouotry, 
union among all different elements. AYe baxm many 
other ends in view in life, and the followers of a certain 
religion expect the millennium one day, but we have to 
deal with the existing facts as they are. Tiiere are 
acute class differences in the country to-day, and any 
selieme of representation wliich secures to important 
classes proper representation by means of electioin repre- 
sentation by men in whom they have eonfidenee. any 
scheme of this description which secures this really, in 
my opinion promotes the true interest of unity in tlie 
■eountry ; it removes the causes of bickering, the .sourness 
of feeling, that otherwise would exist there. Speaking 
•of the Mahornedan eommiinity, among wliom I liave 
most valued friends, I may say this that u’hen tlii.s 
scheme is found to be working in praetiee—thc scheme 
of proportional representation, and when they hud tiicm- 
■■selves adequately represented by men elected by iliem- 
selves and having their confidence, they -will be dlKabu- 
sed of a certain fear wdiieh they have linju.stly entertai- 
ned, namely, that they would* be swamped by llinduw 
and they would be eneoiiragecl to throw in their lot with 
us in this great National vvork. (Cheers). Gentlemen, 
I have explained in the few observations I have made 
how things are to-day and what our positio)i will be 
;:wheu'.the whole' of thi,s sehenie Is carried into eir<‘ct. 
I now come to a few eoneluding remarks. 
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: , Stated ill one,; sentence ,I -nmy ■ describe 'tli6..„cliaiige 
tliiis hitherto, we have- been engaged in agitation from 
outside; from now we shall be engaged in what inight 
be called responsible association with the administration., 
It is stlU not control Over administration, it is still not 
any large share of administration, but it is association 
and responsible association in administration. There is 
plenty ol: scope for growth here, and as we grow and 
discharge the responsibilities that devol ve on us proper- 
ly I am sure there will be progress further and further 
towards our having what may be called responsibie 
administration. From agitation to responsible associa- 
tion and from responsible association— a long and 
weary step — but the step will have to come, to responsi- 
ble administration. (CViecr^.) Now these large and 
generous concessions Avliieh have been made by the Gov- 
ernment and the Secretary of State must receive at our 
hands that response which they require. They impose 
upon us tiYO responsibilities in particular ; the first Is that 
a spirit of co-operation with the Government must now 
be evoked amongst us instead of mere criticism of Gov- 
ernment. The scheme wdll fail of its propose and wull 
prove absolutely useless in practic if our attitude is one 
of constant antagonism. Therefore the first responsibility 
that rests upon us is that the scheme should evoke in us a 
spirit of co-operation wdth Government, The second is 
that the ne-vv powers should be exercised with moderation 
and with restraint and they should be .solely used for the 
promotion of the interests of the masses of the people* 
(J/^ar, hear.) There are so many {[uestions awaiting solu- 
tion, but unde]* the existing system someliow the officials 
do not find sufficient time for their proper consideration. 
There is the cpiestion of mass education, there is the ques- 
tion of sanitation, there is the question of the indebted- 
ness of the peasantry, there is the question of technical 
education and so forth. I do not deny a good deal is being 
done, but I say much more can be done when the Govern- 
ment has the eo-operation of the Councils. I am sure 
much more will be done in the future in these directions 
than the past. Therefore these new powers must be exer- 
cised with moderation and restraint, and they must bo 
exercised in the interest of the masses of the people. If 
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tills is done I really have no fear about the ' future 
Oentleiiien, let ns not talk so much of that vetowhieli 
Go'Yeriimeiit have reserved to themselves as some of my 
friends have been doing. To attack the vote or to expect' 
or hope that the veto wonld be done away with in the 
near future is not to understand constitutional govern- 
inent any where in the world. Even at present the House 
of Commons Avorks under what may be called a double 
veto, namely the practical veto of the House of Lords 
and the theoretical veto of the Sovereign. They are a 
self-gOA'^erning people, and yet they bear all the ineonA'Cni- 
eiiees of this double veto. Let us grow to the full bounds 
of the new opportunities and it Avili be time to enough to 
talk of circumscribing the veto Avhieh is vested in the 
Government. 

One word niox'eand I have done. We are most of us 
in India, Hindus, Mahomedans and Par sees, a somewhat 
dreamy race. Of course, the Hindus are most so. I do 
not deny that dreams occasionally are a source of pleasure, 
eA'en it they effect nothing else. MoreoA*er I admit tl'ie im- 
portance of dreams in shaping our aspirations for tiiB 
future, but in practical matters Ave liaA^e to be practiea! 
men and have to remember two things. Life Is not like 
Avriting on a clean slate. . We hav^e to take the AAmrds 
existing on the slate and add other Avords so as to make 
complete sentences and produce a harmonious meanings 
Secondly, Avliatever you may ask for, that is not the same 
thing as Avhat you will get or will be qualified to get or in 
practice maintain if you get. Let us therefore not go in ■ 
pursuit of more idle dreams and neglect the opportunities 
Avhieli the present offers to us. On the manner in wlilcli 
we, especially the younger section of our countrymen, 
groAv to the height of the iieAv opportunities Avill depend 
the future of the country. None of ns Avants, to be satis- 
fied With the :things as they are. But first Ave must prove, 
that Ave can bear these .responsibilities before ay e can ask 
for any more. I have often said, and I repeat here again, 
that Ido not AAvant any limits, any-, restrictions on the 
groAvtli Avhich should be open to our people. I Avant the 
people of our .country, .men and Avomen, to be able to rise 
to the full height of their stature as men and ' women of 
other .eoiuitries do. ' ■'■But our' grO'AA'th can only be 
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through the disehargeof responsibilities ; they must first 
be well disehax'ged ■ before we can think of further res-' 
ponsibilities. Ladies and 'Gentlemen^ I thank voii heartily 
.tor the manner in which you have listened/ to rne; and for 
the Y/ay in which you have received me. 
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CONTENTS . — Dadabhai Naoroji ; PI. li. The Gaek- 
war of Baroda; The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale ; The Hon. 
Dr, Rash Beliari Gliose ; Hon. Sir Vitaldas Damodar 
Thaebersey ; The Hon. Md.' Y'usiif Ivhan Bahadur ; Mrs. 
.Annie Besant; Rajah Peai'y Mohun Mukerjee ; Sister 
Nivedifca ; Mr. Lala Lajpat Rai ; Devvan Bahadur 
K. Krislinaswamy Row; The lion. Mr. Harikislieo Lai ; 
Babii Surendranatli Banerjea; Rai Bahadur Lala BaiJ 
Nath ; Dewan Bahadur Ragunatha Row; Romesh Chiinder 
Diitt, C.I.E., I.C.S. ; BIr. A. Chaudhiiri ; Hon. Mr. Parekh ; 
Mr. D. E. Waeha ; Hon. Pandit Bladam Blohan Bfalaviya ; 
Mr. Aswini Kumar Datta ; The Hon. Bin V. Krislina- 
swamy Iyer; Hon. BIr. Arabiea Cliaran Bluzumdar ; Blr. 
Blyroii li. Phelps ; Dewan Bahadur Ainbalal S. Desai ; BIr. 

G. S. Arundale; Sir Charles Elliot, k.c.m.g. ; BIr. 
David Gostling ; Rajah Prifchwipal Singh ; Rai Bahadur 
P. Ananda Chaiiu, c.i.E. ; Sir E. C. Buck, K.c.s.1. ; Dr. 
Ananda K. Cooniaraswamy; BIr. Blujibur Rahman ; Abdul 
Rasul, Esq., Bar.-at-Law ; BabuTara Prasanna Bfiikerji; 
Dewan Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer; Mi*. Abdul Halim 
Ghiiznavi ; Rao Bahadur R. N. Bludholkar ; His Honor 
Sir Herbert T. White ; BIr. Charles W. Bleliinn ; BIr. Ba! 
Gangadhar Tilak ; BIr. Hemendra Prasad Ghose; Pandit 
Rambaj Dutt; BIr. Blushir Hosain Kidwai, Bar.-at-Law. 

The book also contains the views of, H. E. Lord Blinto, 

H. E. Sir Arthur Lawley, H. H. Sir Andrew Eraser and 
Lord Ampthill 

APPENDIX , — True Swadeshism ; India- .Blade Day ; 
Swadeshi in Ireland; Ranade on Industrial Development; 
Industries with Pair Chances of Success; Indians Re- 
soiirees ; India’s Imports ; India’s Imports from Euro- 
pean; Countries; Distribution of Iqiports ; India’s 
Exports. 

Price. Me, One. To Subscribers of the Rerietr,” A.?, IS, 

G. A. Nates AN & Co., Esplanade, Madras. 


BBim STUD ms OP 


HAMLET, KING LEAR, OTHELLO & MACBETH, 
the Rev. Or. Wiiliam Miller, CJ.E,, 
Principal^ 3fad7'as Christian ColUge, 

Dr*. Miller does not appear as an annotator or eritie. 
He Rxes his student’s attention espeoiall}’' on the etiiicai 
side of Shakespeare’s teaching. According to him, tlie 
plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or not, are 
not calc uhated merely to amuse. They have eech “an 
inner meaning,” a “ eeniral idea,” whieli it does the 
student good to search out and assimilate. 

The Madras 71/a?7.— Dr. Jklillcr lias taught Shake- 
speare for over 40 yenrs to hundreds of students, who 
have passed through the Christian College. And in his 
classes, if be has enforced one lesson more than another, 
it has been that these plays must have been written 
with the object, among others, of making plain the 
moral principles, which underlie the ordinary occurrences 
in human life, and that it is this feature of Shakespeare’s 
plays which makes them not only an intellectual 
discipline but a means of real benefit to those upon 
whom they have their full and proper influence. 

Rs.J/., To S’ahsc7'ihe7*s of the ^^hidian Eevieiof Rs. 3. 

AVAILABLE separately. RE. ONE EACH. 


The amnial siiscription fo the ''"'INDIAN 
REVIEW is Rs, 5 ffivd), Suscripilon cr(7i com- 
otience from any month. Anyonetvho wishes to buy 
hooks at the I'educed rates must remit Rs. 5 , one y erne's 
subsc7*iption to the “ Review^ in advtnwe. If yi07t 
have 77 ot ab^eady seen the “ Indtmi Beviewf se7id a 
postage, stamp for As. Two. for a fire speeviuen copy. 
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^ 

BY THE LATE MAHA.DEV GOVIND RANADE. 

Contents: — India o Political Econooi}?' ; the 
Be-orga.nisation of Real pr edit in India,; Ketlier- 
lands India and the Culture Svsteiri ; Present 
State of Indian Alanufacture and Outlook of the 
same ; Indian Foreign Envigration ; Iron 
Industry — Pioneer ^Attempts ; Industrial Confer- 
ence; Twenty Years’ Review of Census Sta.tisfcies ; 
Local Government in England a.nd India; .Emand- 
pation of Serfs in Russia ; Prussian Land Legis- 
lation arnl the Bengal Teriancy Bill ; the Law of 
Land Sale in British India. 

Price Rs. Two, 

To Subscribers of the ‘‘ Indian Review f Re, 1-B, 



By GLYN BARLOW, 

Principal,^ Victoria College^ Fed ghat, 

CO^^TENTS, 


I. — Patriotism in Trade. ■ VI.—- Indian Art 

II. — Co-operation. ' VTL-^Indiaii Stores. 

III. — Industrial Exhibitions. ' VIII.— India’s customers, 

IV. — The Inquiring Mind. , \ IX. — Tuiun'ng the Corner. 

V. — Investigation, | X.— Ronelusion. , 

FEICE, EE.T~8. To Sitbacnberg of the “ Ttevicwf lie 1, 
G. A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 


e. A. MATESAH & GO.’S PUBlIGATfOHS. 


MALABAE AND ITS FOLK. A systematic desorip- 
tion of the social customs and institutions of Malabar, 
By T. K. Gopal Panikkar, b.a. Second Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. Cloth Bound. Re. 1-8. 

HAND-BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW.-By N. :K. 

Raraaswami Aiyah, B.A., B.L. Price, Rs. 2. 

The Book Contains : — Introduction. — (i) Science of 
Law. (ii) Principles of Law. (iii) Tabular scheme of 
the Divisions of Law. Part 1. — Substantive l^aw, — 
Tabular Scheme of the Indiom Penal Code. The Indian 
Penal Code giving eleaidy the definitions and elements 
of the several offences and closely and analytically 
following the language of the Code. 

Part II. — Adjective Law — Object and scope of Evi- 
dence and Procedure. Tabular scheme of tlio Indian 
Evidence Act. Clear analysis of the Evidence Act with 
tables of the more difficult portions following closely 
the Act. Tabular scheme of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. Clear analysis of the provisions of the Code. 

Appendix A. — Tabular statements of the offences in 
the Indian Penal Code with punishment and other 
particulars. B & C. —Ordinary and additional powers 
of Magistrates under the Criminal Procedure Code. 
D. — General Legal Maxims. E. — Foreign Legal Maxims, 
specially relating to Evidence with English equivalents. 

A HAND-BOOK OF CIVIL LAW- By N. IC 

Bamaswanii Aiyah, B.A., B.L, Third Edition. Revised 
and Enlarged. 418 pp. Price Rs. 2, 

Contents : — General Introduction. Science of Law. 
Principles of Law. Book I. — Property. Transfer of 
Property Act. Easements. II. — Contracts. Indian 
Contract Act. Negotiable Instruments Act, Indian 
Trusts Act. Specific Relief Act. Book ll.—Indian Evi- 
dence Act. Civil Procedure Code, Indian Limitation Act. 


G. A. NATES AN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 


SECOND .EDITION, 

A 

C0NT13HTS: 

The Yeclanta—Soyne Beasons for Shuhj. 

, The Late Mr. N. Vytliinatha Aiyar, M. A. 

Veda and the Vedanta, 

The Late Prof. Max Miilier. 

Vedanta Totva7xl All Beligions. 

Swami Abliedananda. 

The Vedanta in Outline. 

Pandit Sitanatli Tattvabhushan, 
llie Vedanta Eeligion. 

Professor M. Eangaehariar, M. A. 

The Ethics of ihe Vedanta, 

The Late Mr. N. VylhinathaAiyar, M.A. 

Kao Bahadur Vasudeva J. Kirtikar. 

The Philosophy of the Vedanta, 

Dr. Paul Deussen. 

The Vedanta Philosophy, 

Swami Vivekanaiida. 

The Vedantic Doctrioie of the Future Life, 

Pandit Sitanatli Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta : Its Theory and Practice, 

Swami Saradananda. 

The Vedanta for the World, 

Swami Yivekananda, 

Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the ‘‘Review ” As. 8. 
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■ An Exhaustive & Compeehbnsivb Collection of 

HIS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

This publication is the fii’st of its kind. Jt is the fsmt 
exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the works oo 
S'wami Vivekananda hitherto published. It contains, 
among others, his eloquent character slvetch of “ My 
Master his celebrated lecture at the great Parliarnent 
of Religious at Chicago ; all the important and valuable 
speeches delivered in England, America and India on 
GnanaYoga, Bhakti Yoga, Karma Yoga, Vedanta,, and 
Hinduism ; selections from the inspiring speeches he gave, 
in reply to addresses of welcome that were presented 
to him at dift’erent towns and cities in India, during his 
historic journey from Colombo to Almora, on his return 
from America ; a choice collection of the contributions 
of the Swami to various papers and periodicals hitherto 
not available in book form ; some of his private letters to 
friends ; and a selection from his poems. 

DETAILED CONTENTS.—My Master; Hinduism 
as a Religion ; Reply to the Addresses of Congratula- 
tions from Madras and Calcutta ; The Ideal of Uni- 
versal Religion ; God in Everything ; Immortality ; Is 
the Soul Immortal ; The Freedom of the Soul ; Ma3'-a 
and Illusion ; Maya and the Conception of God ; Maya 
and Freedom; The Real and the Apparent Man ; The 
Absolute and Manifestation ; Unity in Diversit}^ ; The 
Cosmos; The Macrocosm ; Realization; Karma-Yoga; 
Metaphysics in India ; Re-inearnation ; Bhakti or Devo- 
tion ; Vedanta; The Vedanta in Indian Life ; The Mis- 
sion of the Vedanta ; The Sages of India ; Christ, the 
Messenger ; The Relation of Buddhism to Hinduism; The 
True Method of Social Reform ; The Reform of Caste ; 
Education on National Lines ; The Conquest of the 
World by Indian Tiiought ; The Himalayas ; Max 
Muller — A Vedantist"; Japan Poems. Contains also 
Four Portraits, 

Price Es. Two. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Seviexv” Bo. 1-8. 
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AMUSING BEADING ;— As. Four Each. 


Tales of Eaya and Appaji— By T. M. Sun- 

flaraiii. 1,6 amusing and 'instructive stories, The 
stories are ' characterised by a great deal of wit 
and, humour. Price As, 4. ■ 

Tales of Kqmati Wit and Wisdom.— 

Twenty-five amusing and instructive stories. By 
0. Hayavadana Rao, E.A., B.L. Price As. 4. 

Tales of TenBali Raman, — The famous Court- 
Jester of Southern India. 21 Amusing Stories, 
By Pandit S.M.lTatesa Sastri. Third Edition. As. 4, 

Folklore of the Telngus.— A collection of 
forty-two highly amusing and instructive tales. 
By G. R. Subramiah Pantulu. Price As. 4. 

Tales of Mariadaraman.— (21 Amusing Sto- 
ries.) By P. Ramachandra Row Avergalj Retired 
Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. Price As. 4. 

The Son-m-Law Abroad, and other Indian 
folk-tales of Fun, Folly, Cleverness, Gunning, Wit 
and Humour. By P. Ramachandra Row, B.A., B.L., 
Retired Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. As. 4. 

MAITRBYI. 

A YEDIC STOBY IN SIX CHAPTBBS. 

BY' PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN, 

Indian Mirror , — The author has recalled to life the 
dead bones of a very ancient and classical anecdote, and 
embellished it with his own imagmation and philosophical 
■ disc|uisitioii. , Pandit Bitanath -has made the Maitreyi of' 
the Yedie age as she should be— catholic, stout-hearted 
and intellectual and has through her mouth introduced 
and diseiissed many intricate philosophical and social 
topics. We wish this little book every success. 

\V Beconb Edition. As.' 4.', : 

, G. Av:NATESAN':& CO-, ESFLANADhi. 'MADBAS. 


SPEECHES OF'' 

THE HOH. iR. 60KHALE, C.I.E. 

f HIS is the first collection of his speeches and may 
claim to be fairly exhaustive, no important pro- 
nouncement of his having been omitted. The book 
•contains four parts and an appendix. The first part 
Includes ail his utterances in the Supreme Legislative 
Council and in the Bombay Legislative Coiiiieil ; the 
second, all his Congress speeches, including his Pre- 
sidential Address at Benares ; the third, speeches in 
appreciation of Hume, Nacroji, Ranade, Mehta and 
Bonnerjee ; the fourth, miscellaneous speeches delivered 
in England and India. The appendix contains the full 
text of his evidence both in chief and in cross-examina- 
tion before the \7elby Commission and various papers. 
These cover nearly a quarter of a century of a most 
strenuous, selfless and active public life and embrace the 
whole range of topics that have engaged and are still 
engaging the attention of the public. Full of instruc- 
tion on every point and breathing in every line the 
moral fervour which is Mr. Gokhale’s supreme charac- 
teristic, this volume, the publishers venture to hope 
will command wide popularity . 

The Empire^ CalcitUa,. 

Mr Gokhalo’s speeches call up visions of a library in- 
stead of a mere volume, and it reflects all the greater 
credit on Messrs. Natesan and Co., Madras, that they 
should have managed to compress the main utterances of 
so voluminous a speaker and writer as Mr. Gokhale into 
one volume of about a thousand pages. One doesnT 
realise until one turns over this book what an extraordi- 
nary area these speeebs cover — polities, finance, econo- 
mics, legislation, morals, history, biography and literatiire. 
Considering that Mr. Gokhale is still io the early forties 
his record of performance is a wonderful one, and as he 
still has, we trust, a long life before him, his career is 
still full of immense possibilities. This book will prove 
invaluable to any one who desires to become acquainted 
with the political history of India during tlie last twenty 
years. Crown 8vo., 1,100 pages, Cloth Gilt. Price Rs. 4 
To Subscribers of the Indum Beview, Rs. T-S. 

0. a: 


THS SPEECHES OF 

Tlie Hon Dr. Rash Behari Shose, g.i.e. 

AN EXHAUSTIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE COLLEOm 
Tbe publishers desire to ■ convey their thanks .to the 
Hon. Dr. Ras,li Behari Ohose for his kind permission to 
Issue his speeches in this, form- They include ail his 
utterances ill the Yieeregai Council, his protest against 
the retrograde policy of Lord Curzon’s Indian adminis- 
tration, and the splendid address of 'welcome wlii eh he 
delivered as Chairman of the Reception Committee of 
the Indian National Congress at Calcutta, also the full 
text ot the undelivered Presidential Address to the 
Surat Congress. At the desire of Dr. Ghose all his 
Viceregal Council Speeches have been reprinted from 
the Gazette of India. a poidraiL) 

Price As. 12. To Subscribers of Ihe''"^ Uevieuf'^ As» 8, 

Mrs. ^niiie Besant. 

A Sfeelch of Her Life and Her Services to India* 

CONTENTS: 

Introductory; Early Life ; Education ; Manriage; 
Beginnings of N on-Belief ; Charles Bradlaugh ; Teacher 
of Atheism; The Knowlton Pamphlet; Malthusianism; 
India, 1878; Political and Literary Work ; Views on 
Vivisection; First Contact with Theosophy ; Socialism; 
H. P. Blavatsky ; Mrs. Besant’s Writings ; Views on 
Indian Nationalism ; The Central Hindu College ; Female 
Education ; Students and Polities ; Swadeshi Movement ; 
Imperialism and India ^Mrs. Besant as a Speaker ; “ The 
Sons of India”; Mrs. Besant as President of the T. S. 

64 Pages. With a Portrait. Pbice As. Four. 

NATION BUILDING. 

A STIRRING APPEAL TO INDIANS. 

SDGGESTIO-NS FOR "■ 

THE BUILDING OP THE INDIAN NATION. , 
.EDUCATION AS THE BASIS' OP NATIONAL LIFE. ■ 

, NATIONAL' UNIVERSITIES FOR INDIA. . 

By Mrs, ANNIE BESANT. 

: . \ ; Seco nd Edition. . Annas Two. ' ■ 

6. A. NATESAN & CO.. ESPLANADE. MADEAS. 



Congress & Conferences. 

THE MADEAS CONGRESS & CONFERENCES. 

A eolleetion of all the Inaugural and Presidential 
Addresses delivered at the Indian National Congress, the 
Industrial, Social, Temperance, Tlieistie, and Ladies’ 
Conferences held in Madras in December, 1908. The 
volume also contains thefull text of the Resolutions 
passed at these Assemblies. It covers over 200 pages 
and 'vvill serve as an excellent record of the various 
activities of the year. The price of the book is Annas 
Eight a copy, 

THE SURAT CONGRESS & CONFERENCES : 

Containing a eolleetion of the Presidential and 
Inaugural addresses delivered at the Congress, the Social, 
Industrial, Thoistie, and Temperance Conferences lield in 
Surat in December 07,|The appendix contains ah account 
of the Split in“the Congress — the full text of the ofdeial ^ 
■/leeount, the Extremists’ version and the Tion, Mr, 
Gokhale’s refutation of the Extremists’ story. Another 
appendix contains an account of the proceedings of the 
Convention, the All-India Conference and the Extre- 
mists’ Meeting. The book also contains the Presidential 
Address of Sir Adainji Peerbhoy to the All-India Moslem 
League held recently at Karachi. Temperance and the 
All-India Swadeshi Conferences held in Surat in Decem- 
ber 1907. Price As. 12. Reduced to As. Six. 

THE CALCUTTA CONGRESS AND CONFER- 
ENCES: Containing the Presidential, Inaugural and 
other important addresses and speeches delivered at the 
Indian National Congress, the Industrial Conference, 
the Indian Industrial Exhibition, tbe Bharat-Dharnia 
Mahamandal, the Indian Social Conference, the Ladies, 
Conference, the All-India Temperance Confex'ence, 
Theistic honferenee, the Mahomedan Educational Con- 
ference hold in Calcutta in December, 1900. The book 
also contains the full text^of the speeches of the Hon’ble 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale, the Nawab Kha,jo> Atikula of l^aeea, 
the Hon. Nawab Syed Muhammad, the Hon. Mohammad 
Yusuf, Mr. Moulvie Abdul Kassim, Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, and th^e debate on the Boycott rnovemcpt. 
An appendix contains the full text of the resolutions 
passed at the Congress. and Conferences. Price As. 12. 
Reduced to'ASi S* ; 
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